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Even if the pan boils dry... 


FOODS CAN’T BURN 


ON THE WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC 
COROX UNIT WITH ELECTRONIC EYE 


Now you simply turn the control to the setting at 
which the food should cook ... Warm, Boil or Fry... 
and forget it! This Automatic Corox Unit with the 
Electronic Eye speeds food to cooking temperature, 
then automatically turns the heat off and on as needed 
to maintain proper temperature during the entire 
cooking time. 

There is no danger of fats overheating and smoking 
... no violent boiling to destroy vitamins and minerals 
in vegetables. Even if you overcook the food, it can’t 
burn. You have no charred foods to cause waste or 
hard scouring, no damaged utensils. 

Teachers love these Westinghouse features, too ... 
Miracle Sealed Oven that bakes perfectly in any rack 
position ... Two-Level Speed Cooker for safe deep fat 
frying, jelly making, canning and quantity cooking, or 
for use as a fourth surface unit... Color-Glance Con- 
trols that show which heat is being used, even from 


the back of a classroom. 


TEACHING AIDS KIT... FREE! 

Includes 4 Appliance Reference Handbooks ... 1 on 
Electric Ranges ... plus Student Fact Folders, Home 
Freezing Guides, Kitchen and Laundry Planning ma- 
terials . . . 22 booklets in all. Write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Consumer Service Dept. 3PR-4, 
250 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 











Double-Oven Commander ~ / 


. . . of course, it's electric! 


WESTINGHOUSE SCHOOL PLAN 

Latest appliances at special low prices for schools. 
New models yearly at no extra cost. Contact your 
Westinghouse Distributor or Dealer for details. 








SCHOOL PLAN APPLIANCES: Refrigerators, Home Freezers, Ranges, Laundromat’, 
Clothes Dryers, Waste-Away’, Dishwashers, Water Heaters, Roaster-Oven and Food Mixer. 











you CAN BE SURE..1F rs Westinghouse 
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Gee housecleaning time is 


here again. We’ve taken it as 

the theme for this issue and 
present a very special section, pages 
15 to 34, called Practical’s Handbook 
for Easier Home Cleaning. 

Now, as soon as you look at our 
“Handbook” you’ll see that we are 
not recommending anything like the 
old fashioned spring housecleaning 
which turned a house into such chaos 
no one but the homemaker herself 
ever believed it could be put to rights 
again. Even so, spring does seem 
the strategic time to tie together the 
various lessons in home cleaning. 
There’s something about the season 
that makes any woman want to dig 
into the corners and sweep out the 
last reminders of winter. 

There are ways and ways to do all 
household tasks. But the chief goal 
of home economics is to teach stu- 
dents to think through these tasks 
to find the easiest and most ef- 
ficient manner of accomplishing 
them. So for the lead article of our 
handbook, we asked Dr. Orpha Mae 
Thomas of Teachers College, Colum: 
bia University, to point up for you 
how motion and time-economy prin- 
ciples can be applied to home-clean- 
ing problems. 

Like all experts in the motion- 
economy field, Mrs. Thomas empha- 
sizes that a little armchair thinking 
is easier than physical labor. She 
outlines the basic principles of work 
simplification—to eliminate, rear- 
range, simplify, and combine steps— 
and illustrates how each can be ap- 
plied to household cleaning tasks. By 
studying the tasks at hand, she says, 


@ There’s no doubt about it—spring 
housecleaning isn’t what it used to be! 
With tongue in cheek, Virginia Fleet- 
wood Ramey has pictured the evolution 
of home cleaning on our cover this 
month, And,who would trade with the 
homemaker from Egypt—or even Vic- 
torian days? Not us! We’re sold on 
modern equipment and those quick- 
as-a-flash products which make home 
cleaning this spring of 1953 easier than 
ever. Yes, we believe in the streamlined 
approach to home cleaning problems 
and tell you so in the special section, 
pages 15 to 34. School lunch personnel 
will also be interested ia the article by 
Marion Cronan, Spring Cleaning in the 
School Lunch, on page 40. 











you can often make the adage of 
“Use your head and save your heels,” 
come true. 

We know that you will enjoy her 
article—and it’s one your students 
would like to read, too. The rest 
of the Home-Cleaning Handbook was 
prepared by our staff. We hope you 
find this special section a useful col- 
lection of information on home-clean- 
ing methods. 


The beauty of the work-simplifica- 
tion principles is that once you’ve 
learned their relation to one another 
and to the study of a specific task— 
they stick with you. You can apply 
the same principles to many situa- 
tions. Like the slogan of the last 
war you'll find yourself asking, “Is 
this trip necessary?” 

It may be that you’ll carry these 
principles over into solutions of per- 
sonal problems. Isabella McQuesten 
in her article, You the Teacher Set 
the Example, in our January 1953 
issue, suggested that you examine 
your role as a homemaking teacher 
in the light of these same four prin- 
ciples. What are you spending time 
on that could be eliminated? What 
things are you bearing the brunt of 
that could be delegated to others? 
Or, in other words, how could you 
rearrange your load? What things 
could you simplify by giving a 
thought to procedure, then evolving 
an easier way? And what tasks 
could you combine with others? 

It is good common sense to apply 
these principles to every day prob- 
lems of time management. Occasion- 











ally, too, it is wise to stop for 
a brief period of self-evaluation. 
Spring is a good time to sweep out 
any personal cobwebs and make new 
time for worthwhile experiences. 


As editors we find ourselves apply- 
ing the work-simplification yardstick 
to copy that goes into this maga- 
zine. Because of lack of space we 
often must eliminate material that 
would not have wide appeal. We re- 
arrange and combine to insure the 
maximum amount of material in 
each issue and for most effective 
presentation. And we are constantly 
simplifying both our procedures and 
presentations in an effort to achieve 
a more readable magazine. 

Our criteria for this magazine is 
to present material which, in our 
opinion, has the greatest interest to 
the largest number of teachers of 
home economics. As we have pointed 
out in this column before, we can- 
not expect that all articles will be 
of equal interest to all readers. We 
attempt to give a wide enough range 
of material so that each reader will 
find at least one article of great use- 
fulness in every issue. 

We feel we succeed in the job of 
evaluating material when we receive 
spontaneous letters of appreciation 
like the following: 

Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia, Washington 5, D.C. 
Dear Miss Russel: 

I am taking time out to write you 
my appreciation of the February 
copy of Practical Home Economics 
which I consider one of the finest 
and most timely of any recent pub- 
lication. I am using it in a general 
teachers meeting next Thursday to 
show how every teacher in home eco- 
nomics can be greatly helped with 
one or many of the articles. 

We are interested in Family Liv- 
ing leads and will continue to use 
to full advantage the succeeding is- 
sues of your publication. . 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Ola Day Rush 


(Head of Home Economics 
Department, Division | 


Such letters are our accolade of 
achievement. Though this year we 
have not had space for a regular 
“letters to the editor” department, 
we wish to give a heartfelt thank- 
you for the good comments we have 
been receiving from you. Your 
letters of suggestion help us _ to 
gauge your interests and spur us on 
to make each issue better! 
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TEACH YOUR CLASS THE... 


Better breakfast story 
this easy, fun way! 


3GAILY ILLUSTRATED = {) — 6-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
i = )Les7 BROCHURE giving 

‘> PROJECT ae 

SHEETS 


1. When father catches the 7:50. 
2. What time is breakfast time? 
3. Please come over to my house. 
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students a new twist to the | 
BASIC SEVEN food story. 
Interesting...informative! 























NEW CLASSROOM _ Send for complete 
TEACHING AID -—wbreakfast planning unit - 


; “MAKE MINE 
saves you time and work. * ( &t 
Easy to explain... BREAKFAST Ves A 


easy to mark. : today! 






















NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N.Y., Dept. P-4 













FOR A ; FREE ] Please send me without charge, .... 
; ® copies of “Make Mine Breakfast” 

BETTER « which includes 3 student project sheets for each 

BREAKFAST— ~ brochure. 

NABISCO 
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BAKED BY NABISCO 
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NEWS NOTES... 





education of women has _ been 
announced by the American 
Council on Education. Dr. Althea K. 
Hottel, on leave of absence from the 
University of Pennsylvania, where 
she is dean of women, is the direc- 
tor of the project. A new commis- 
sion, headed by Dr. Esther Lloyd- 
Jones, has been set up by the A.C.E. 
to direct the study, which is financed 
by a three-year grant from the Ellis 
L. Phillips Foundation of New York. 
The project represents a merging 
of plans by the council’s continuing 
committee on the Conference of 
Women in the Defense Decade and 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women. The study will explore what 
education is offering to meet current 
and long-range needs of women as 
individuals, as members of families, 
as gainfully employed workers, as 
citizens, and as creators and per- 
petuators of values in the light of 
changing social conditions. 


A EXTENSIVE new study of the 


Boys and Girls Week 


The 33rd annual observance of 
Boys and Girls Week, sponsored by 
the Rotary International, will take 
place the week of April 25 to May 
2. The purpose of the program, 
which has as its theme, “Service 
Above Self,” is to focus community 
attention on youth’s achievements as 
well as on their problems. Activities 
will emphasize citizenship, church, 
school, home, career preparation, in- 
ternational understanding, health 
and safety, and recreation. For fur- 
ther information about this program 
in your own community, contact the 
nearest Rotary Club. 


New Institute Director 


Good Housekeeping Magazine re- 
cently annoyinced the appointment 
of Willie Mae Rogers as director of 
the Good Housekeeping Institute. 
She succeeds Katharine Fisher, who 
is retiring after 28 years of active 
service with the publication. 

Miss Rogers has resigned as di- 
rector of home economics of Admiral 


4 


Corporation. She joined Admiral in 
1945, organizing the home econom- 
ics department to work with engi- 
neering in product development and 
testing, and with the sales depart- 
ment in sales promotion and train- 
ing. 

Before joining Admiral, Miss Rog- 
ers spent eight years with Union 
Electric Company, St. Louis, as as- 
sistant director of home economics. 
She is a native of Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, and a graduate of Union Uni- 


versity of that city. She taught 
home economics before entering 
business. 


Restaurant Management Course 


A curriculum in restaurant man- 
agement has been approved by the 
Kansas State Board of Regents to 
be offered in the dietetics and insti- 
tutional management department at 
Kansas State College, President 
James A. McCain announced re- 
cently. Managers of hotels and res- 
taurants and the Kansas Restaurant 
Association have urged adoption of 
the curriculum to help meet the 
shortage of men and women trained 
in this field. 

Most of the courses in the new 
curriculum previously were offered 
by the college, and many graduates, 
both men and women, are doing out- 


standing jobs in the field of restau- 
rant management. According to 
Dean Margaret Justin, ‘“‘We consis- 
tently have had 10 requests for each 
person with institutional manage- 
ment training. The new curriculum 
will enable us to fill more of these 
requests.” 


From Here to There— 


Harriet Jean Anderson, director of 
the home institute of the New York 
Herald Tribune for the past three 
years, has been named director of 
home economics for the American 
Can Company. In her new position, 
Miss Anderson will direct the home 
economics section’s cooperative ef- 
forts with schools, canners, die- 
titians, and homemakers throughout 
the country. Before joining the Her- 
ald Tribune staff six years ago, she 
had taught at Buckley High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut, and was a 
home demonstration agent for the 
University of Vermont’s agricul- 
tural extension service. 


Doris Fox David has been appointed 
regional director of home economics 
for Middle Atlantic District, Con- 
sumer Products Division, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. A grad- 
uate of Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. David was formerly per- 
sonnel director at Jefferson Medical 
College Hospital, Philadelphia. 


Jane Patrick has joined the home 
economics department of the Camp- 
bell Soup Company. Serving as one 
of the “Anne Marshall’ home econ- 
omists, she will develop recipes, both 
family-sized and quantity. A gradu- 
ate of Lake Erie College, Plaines- 
ville, Ohio, Miss Patrick was previ- 
ously a hospital dietitian. 


For news of home economics classes and 
workshops this summer, turn to page 48. 


Dates to Remember 





> 

> 

; APRIL 5—Easter 

4 14—Pan American: Day 

; 25-May 2—National Baby Week 
25-May 2—Boys and Girls Week 


10—Mother's Day 
JUNE 21—Father's Day 


Scotland 


Boston, Massachusetts 





MAY 3-9—National Home Demonstration Week 


23-26—American Home Economics 44th annual meeting, Kansas City, Missouri 
JULY 2-6—Future Homemakers of America 3rd National Convention, Columbus, Ohio 
AUGUST 12-18—Eighth International Congress of Home Economics, Edinburgh, 
: 25-28—American Dietetic Association 36th annual meeting, Los Angeles, California 


NOVEMBER 10-13—1953 American School Food Service Association meeting, 
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A TRAVELING 
WORKSHOP 


BY GLADYS WASMUTH 
AND BETH PALMER 


ARTICIPATION in summer work- 
p shops can be a valuable experi- 
ence for teachers. Last summer we 
took part in a traveling workshop 
through the textile mills, furniture 


factories, and craft centers of North | 


Carolina. 
stimulating personal experience, the 
trip gave inspiration and practical 
information to bring to the classes 
we teach. 

The trip started in mid-July as 
eleven teachers from all over the 
country met around the supper table 
in the home management house at 
East Carolina College. From there it 
took us through a new world of spin- 
ning frames, carpet looms, potters, 
woodcarvers, and the natural beauty 
of the Smoky Mountains. 

It’s difficult to summarize all we 
saw. How can one describe nylon 
yarns so fine they are almost in- 
visible until they are woven into 
cloth, looms with 720 frames weav- 
ing intricate rug designs, craftsmen 
operating master carvers’ which 
shape 24 table legs at one time, and 
veneer 1/28 of an inch thick being 


In addition to being a | 





cemented to core wood. These were | 
only a few of our memorable expe- | 


riences. 

The Craftsman’s Fair of the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 
also gave opportunity to see top- 
quality hand work artistically dis- 
played. For those who wanted to see 
articles in the making, there were 
many exhibits of workers demon- 
strating their skills. There seemed 
to be no limit to the variety of in- 
terests, and the use of native materi- 

(Concluded on page 48) 


The authors visited the Craftsmen's 
Fair on the 1952 traveling workshop. 
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Tw RDROBE 


QLOR PLANNER’ 


16 Pages of Up-To-The-Minute 





Ideas for the High School 
Girl's Wardrobe 


PLUS NEW 
FASHION IN COLOR CHART 







Here is a book that is truly just 
what you ordered. Planned, with 
the help of our good friends in the 
teaching field, to provide clothing 
projects that appeal to the high 
school girl in terms of her own 
wardrobe. You'll find fresh, new 
applications of the use of color in 
fashion throughout its 16 pages. Each one designed 
to develop the student’s own sense of fashion. 
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*Sorry, but this Rit book can be supplied only to teachers and home 
economists, Projects covered are planned tf that students may make 
copies of the various suggestions if desired. 





Prepared by the 
Rit Fashion and Home Economics Bureau 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE copy! 





RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION A-4 
1437 W. Morris Street, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Please send me a free copy of your new Rit 






New Rit Color Remover 
«+. for nylon, all rayons, 
cotton, silk, linen, wool. 


fashion book, ‘Wardrobe Color Planner.” 
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Crisco’s Double-Duty Recipes 


MAKE 'EM PLAIN... 


MAKE ’EM FANCY... 
















GLAZED ORANGE DOUGHNUTS 
( Yield: 10-12 ) 


DROP DOUGHNUT BALLS 
( Yield: 3 dozen ) 


1 egg Ya teaspoon salt 1 egg 1 tablespoon melted Crisco 

Ys cup sugar 2 teaspoons baking Ya cup sugar 2 cups sifted flour 

Ya cup milk powder Ys cup orange juice % teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon melted Ya teaspoon nutmeg 2 tablespoons grated 2 teaspoons baking powder 
Crisco Y2 teaspoon cinnamon orange rind Crisco for deep frying 

1% cups sifted flour Crisco for deep frying 


Combine egg, sugar, milk and melted Crisco. Mix 


Combine egg, sugar, orange juice and rind and 
melted Crisco. Mix flour, salt and baking powder. 





flour, salt, baking powder and spices. Combine the 
liquid and dry ingredients. Mix until well blended. 
Drop from a teaspoon into deep Crisco heated to 
365° F. (or when an inch cube of bread browns in 60 
seconds). Fry doughnut balls until brown and cooked 


Combine the liquid and dry ingredients and mix until 
well blended. Roll dough on a lightly floured board 
to 144" thickness. Cut with floured doughnut cutter. 
Fry in Crisco heated to 365° F. until golden brown 
on both sides (3 to 5 minutes). 






in center (about 4 minutes). Drain on absorbent To glaze, combine 14 cup confectioners’ sugar and 
paper. Roll in powdered sugar, if desired. 1 tablespoon orange juice. Spread on doughnuts. 
Decorate with chocolate ‘“‘sprinkle”’ or chopped nuts. 


LUNCHEON MENU 
Chop Suey on Rice 
Mixed Green Salad 

Custard with 

Glazed Orange Doughnuts 

Hot Chocolate or Milk 












eon FLAVOR, low fat absorption, even browning, digestibility . . . these 
are all results that students strive for in a deep-frying lesson. And with 
pure, all-vegetable Crisco, it’s easy for them to score high on every count. 
Students also appreciate the absence of unpleasant smoke and odor in 
frying with Crisco, as well as the fact that it can be re-used. 






Procter & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


Use CrESCO it’s digestible 


The shortening that's TWICE as popular as any other brand 






for cakes. 
Pastry, frying 
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They 


Sa teacher, one of your some- 

what irksome responsibilities is 

to decide whether A’s or D’s 
should be recorded on the report 
ards of Sally or Joan. The Sallys 
and Joans of your classes are not 
formally charged with any such re- 
sponsibility but they have a way of 
rating you, too. 

Student opinions might be biased 
and unfair; usually they are sound 
and reasonable; always they are im- 
portant. Since the school exists for 
the students, if they don’t like it, 
parents listen to their complaints and 
administrators are called on to eval- 
uate them, too. A few criticisms 
aren’t too serious, but if the atti- 
tude of your students is overwhelm- 
ingly negative, it will cost you con- 
siderable prestige. If decidedly fa- 
vorable, it may add up to profes- 
sional promotions and certainly to 
much greater satisfactions from 
teaching. 

When girls vary so much in their 
abilities, interests, and application 
to school work is it possible for any 
one person to please all or even the 
majority of her class members? 
What do they want of a teacher? Is 
the “easy” teacher more popular 
than the one who makes students 
work hard? Will the kind of teach- 
ing which creates smooth teacher- 
student relationships also please su- 
pervisors and administrators? 

This brief article does not claim 
to present a wide cross-section of 
opinion in regard to these questions, 
but in the representative student 
viewpoint summarized here, there 
are some tips to teachers worthy of 
thoughtful consideration. 

Last spring, homemaking students 
of several classes in each of two 


Mrs. Wadley, now a homemaker in 
Providence, Utah, was state super- 
visor of home economics in Utah for 
seven years. She has taught on both 
econdary and college levels. 
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By ANGELYN W. WADLEY 


rade You, Too 


Utah high schools which are student 
teacher training centers, were asked 
to write suggestions they would like 
to make to teachers of home eco- 
nomics, particularly to new teachers. 
Some of the students were taking 
their first course in this field. Others 
had had as many as seven or eight 
courses, and so had known quite a 
number of teachers, both trainees 
and regular teachers. 

They were asked three questions: 

1. What personal qualities and 
practices do you appreciate most in 
homemaking teachers? 

2. What characteristics and prac- 
tices do you dislike? 

8. Describe briefly what you con- 


sider good teaching in home eco- 
nomics. 
No illustrations or suggestions 


were given as individual and spon- 
taneous ideas were desired. Students 
were told not to sign the papers and 
were assured that they would not 
be tabulated by their own teachers 
so they could express themselves 
without fear of recognition. One 
hundred and sixteen papers were 
collected. 

In addition, 16 homemaking stu- 
dents chosen at random from a third 
high school were interviewed in a 
group by a person not connected in 
any way with the school. These girls 
expressed themselves very freely.* 

Results of the Study 

Naturally there was wide varia- 
tion in the attitudes of these stu- 
dents and in many cases the aca- 
demic standing in the class could be 
inferred from the comments. Some 
complained that the teachers as- 
signed too much, expected too high 
a standard of accomplishment, moved 
too fast, spent too much time with 
the better students instead of those 
who most needed help, or were too 
~* Written papers were collected from students at 
the Brigham Young High School at Provo, Utah, 
and from the Box Elder High School at Brigham 


City, Utah. Students interviewed were from the 
South Cache High School at Hyrum, Utah. 


busy to help students with their 
problems. 

Others complained of being held 
too long on the same project, and 
of having to go over subject matter 
they had had before. <A few stu- 
dents were sweepingly critical especi- 
ally of the student teachers. For 
instance: 

“T like teachers to be helpful when 
they are needed, but not to be hang- 
ing around when they are not needed. 
I think they should teach you to do 
things and not try to do everything 
themselves, and not get mad and fly 
off the handle or make smart cracks 
if you do something wrong. They 
should remember that we are just 
learning and so are they. We are 
learning to sew and they are learn- 
ing to teach and some don’t do a very 
good job.” 

“T think teachers should give you 
the things you can use, not a lot of 
college stuff you can’t apply. Teach- 
ers in their first and second years 
are the worst for this.” 

“Teachers should try to find meth- 
ods of disciplining students other 
than scolding.”’ 

On the other hand, many of the 
statements were complimentary. For 
example: 

“T really appreciated all of my 
homemaking teachers because they 
were easy to get along with and 
helped me with my work.” 

“Homemaking teachers are always 
willing to help you with any prob- 
lems you have. They are generally 
in a more pleasant mood than any 
other teachers.” 

The majority of the girls defined 


the teaching methods they pre- 
ferred in terms of activity and par- 
ticipation. They like “letting the 
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students do things,” “setting a defi- 
nite goal to work toward,” and 
“letting students help plan ahead so 
they know what to look forward to.” 
They prefer demonstrations, field 
(Continued on next page) 





(Continued from preceding page) 
trips, and laboratory classes to lec- 
tures or “too much book work.” 

They like definite assignments so 
they know what is expected, and 
frequent testing so their grades do 
not depend on a few exams because 
these create too much worry and 
pressure. They also like teaching 
that ‘makes things clear,” “makes 
the subject interesting,” and to be 
taught “information we can use” 
not “something just because the 
teacher wants to show off what she 
knows.” 

Many girls wrote very thoughtful 
descriptions of what they considered 
good teaching. For instance, “I 
think good teaching consists of poise, 
confidence, a liking for children, and 
an ability to understand students’ 


views of life and their problems. A 
good teacher can command respect 
and still joke with students, and 
make them feel assurance and en- 
joyment in the class. A good teacher 
must know not only the subject but 
also a little about other interests 
of the age group they teach.” 

Another wrote, “Good teaching 
comes from a teacher who enjoys 
teaching and loves being around her 
students. I like the methods used 
by Mrs. K. I have learned more from 
her than any teacher I have had in 
homemaking.” 

If the frequency of mention is any 
indication of importance, we must 
conclude that students appreciate 
teachers who are well prepared, who 
know their subject and have some- 
thing to give, and who maintain 


order and command the respect of 


their students. One girl wrote, “I 
hate to have it possible for me to 
slide through because the temptation 
is too great.” Another, “I like teach- 
ers who tell you in the beginning 
what they expect and then stick to 
it.” 

Almost unanimously the girls 
wanted teachers “who know lots 
about the subject,” “who are sys- 
tematic,”’ “who keep us busy.” 

On the other hand, and frequently 
in the same sentence, they begged 
for some independence and a chance 
to use their own initiative. They 
want teachers “who are willing to 
share in the learning progess with 
us,” “who let us do things our own 
way if it’s all right,” “who are help- 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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By Charlotte Groves 


EACHERS, are you tired of the 
same old essay, true-false, or mul- 
tiple-choice tests? Well, if you 
aren’t, your students probably are. 

Most students dread tests or eval- 
uation in any shape or form, but I’ve 
found from experimentation that 
they actually enjoy tests when they 
are presented in game form. This 
way they are not aware that they 
are being evaluated. They’re having 
too much fun to realize it. 

Part of the training for home eco- 
nomics education majors at Drexel 
Institute of Technology in Philadel- 
phia is to devise and use new and 
unique evaluation techniques while 
practice teaching. The following are 
three tests which met with success 
at Haverford Township Junior High 
School in Havertown, Pennsylvania. 


Quiz Show 

A quiz show was used as an evalu- 
ation technique during a unit on nu- 
trition following a demonstration of 
Apple Betty preparation. After the 
teacher’s demonstration the students 
prepared the dish, and when they 
were finished there was time for a 
fifteen - minute quiz. Questions for 
each student were written on slips 





Miss Groves now teaches home eco- 
nomics at Veterans Memorial Junior 
High School, Camden, New Jersey. 


of paper. As a student’s name was 
called, she’d pick a question out of 
a box and hand it to the teacher who 
in turn would read it aloud. The stu- 
dent would then answer the question 
which pertained to the preparation 
of Apple Betty, the nutritional value 
of apples, the place of apples in the 
diet, or other ways of preparing 
apples. All of these points had been 
discussed during the demonstration 
lesson. 


Relay Contest 


This technique was used following 
a unit on home furnishings. The 
sixteen students in the class formed 
two parallel lines in the back of the 
room. In the front of the room was 
a bulletin board with pictures cut 
from magazines illustrating eight 
rules of home decoration which had 
been discussed in class. As_ the 
teacher read a rule such as, “vertical 
lines tend to push up a low ceiling,” 
two girls, one from each team, made 
a dash for the bulletin board. The 
first to select the picture that de- 
picted the rule took it from the board 
and carried it back with her to the 
end of the line. The next two stu- 
dents went through the same routine 
until all had a turn. When the game 
ended, each girl holding a picture 
told the class about the rule that was 
illustrated. This not only helped the 


girls who lost but helped the rest of 
the group who might not have under- 
stood. 


Matching Game 


In a clothing unit following a les- 
son on the selection of lines accord- 
ing to figure type, a matching game 
was used. A poster was displayed 
during the lesson. This was not only 
helpful in teaching this lesson, but 
served as the basis for a game, too. 
The poster was made in three parts 
illustrating “Do’s and Don’ts” for 
the tall, thin girl; for the short, 
stocky girl; and for the round-shoul- 
dered girl. There were examples of 
each type with arrows pointing to 
the good or bad lines used. A slip 
of paper, on which was described the 
lines to use according to figure type, 
was pinned to the end of each arrow. 

When the teacher had finished 
using the visual aid in teaching the 
lesson, all the slips of paper were un- 
pinned. A student shuffled them and 
passed one to each student. The girls 
took turns reading the rules, and 
then went to the board to attgch the 
description to the end of the arrow 
which pointed to the illustration of 
the rule. 

These are techniques I have found 
useful. Perhaps you can devise some 
that would be better suited to your 
own classroom situation. When tests 
are fun they create interest thereby 
lessening tension and allowing the 
student to feel more at ease when 
answering questions. They show the 
teacher the points she needs to 
strengthen. They help clear up any 
points which the students may have 
misunderstood during the _ lesson. 
And, finally, they show the teacher 
how much knowledge has been as- 
similated. 
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Third in a series of articles on the 


application of the needs theory in home economics 


3. Meeting Three Basic Needs 





an attempt was made to help 

home economics teachers to iden- 
tify student behaviors which may be 
indicative of frustration. But iden- 
tification alone is insufficient. Teach- 
ers will want to know what to do 
to help students whose emotional 
needs are not being met adequately. 
Some suggestions will be offered 
here which may serve as tentative 
guides to action, but first, these 
points should be emphasized. The 
teacher must be cautious in her judg- 


|: the second article in this series 


ment of behaviors indicating unmet, 


needs, and secondly, in her work 
with the student, it may be necessary 
to experiment with several sug- 
gestions before improvement will be 
noted. 

Eight generally accepted needs of 
the human personality were listed in 
the first of these articles. Some 
specific suggestions for meeting the 
first three of these—the need for 
belonging, the need for recognition 
and achievement, and the need for 
economic security—will be presented 
here. The others will be discussed 
in future articles. 





Need for Belonging 


To feel secure, every individual 
has to have a sense of belonging. 
She needs to find people who like 
her and want her. She needs to be a 
part of a group, to be missed when 
absent, and to be chosen by others. 
However, if a student meets with 
frequent rejections, she may express 
this feeling of being left out in vari- 
ous ways such as, “No one ever calls 
me on the phone,” “‘Why don’t I have 
any dates,” or “Why don’t my 
parents have time for me?” 

This student is usually on the 
fringe of the group, looking on in- 
Dr. Raths is director of research in 
education at New York University. 
Dr. Fleck is chairman of home eco- 
nomics at the same school. 
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stead of participating actively. Iron- 
ically, these students may have their 
needs deepened by the conduct of 
parents and teachers as well as by 
fellow students. There may be a ten- 
dency to get a child “out of the 
way,” to be unnecessarily critical of 
her behavior, or to tell her that 
people don’t like her. Little wonder 
that such a child feels that her 
world is threatened. 

If a home economics teacher has 
one or more students in her group 
who feel unwanted, here are some 
suggestions which may be helpful. 
Be friendly to students and make 
greetings as personal as possible. If 
a student has been absent, tell her 
you have missed her. Provide oppor- 
tunities for the student to talk to 
you in and out of school. Accept 
attention and offerings of children 
graciously. 

Help the rejected child to develop 
skills in the foods or clothing labora- 
tory so she may work more effec- 
tively with others. Through class 
discussion or other means give sug- 
gestions for improving personal ap- 
pearance and social skills. Give the 
student the idea that she is accepted 
even though her behavior may not 
be acceptable. For the present over- 
look peculiar mannerisms or un- 
pleasant personal habits. 

Other ways of helping the rejected 
child will occur to the alert teacher. 
It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the kind, warm, accepting man- 
ner of the teacher and fellow stu- 
dents will, in large measure, de- 
termine the outcome. 


Need for Achievement and Recognition 


All individuals need praise, atten- 
tion, and a feeling of accomplish- 
ment throughout their lives. In home 
economics, as in other areas, a sense 
of achievement is derived from the 
fact that students are expected to 
do well and are praised or criticized 
accordingly. Again and again stu- 


dents are driven to prove their worth. 
Consequently, we have students who 
feel inadequate and insecure because 
their need for achievement is unmet. 

Such a student feels that she is 
never given a chance to prove that 
she can do something well. Hence, 
she clamors for attention, frequent- 
ly makes excuses such as, “I could 
have made a better blouse if I had 
material like Sue’s.” There may be a 
voicing of dissatisfaction with per- 
sonal accomplishments such as wish- 
ing she could dance better, receive 
A’s in school work, or be more ac- 
tive in clubs. She may be inde- 
cisive, lazy, indifferent, and con- 
vinced she doesn’t amount to much. 

Students indicating these behav- 
iors might be helped if standards 
for achievement in home economics 
could be more flexible. Standards 
might be set for each student with- 
in the range of her abilities and as- 
signments given that make her feel 
she can accomplish the task. Suc- 
cess should be experienced within 
each individual’s limits. Recognize 
improvement and give a ¢hild an op- 
portunity to display her talents fre- 
quently. On the other hand, help 
a student to become a good loser. A 
permissive atmosphere in the class- 
room, so that a student is free to 
release potentialities, is important. 
These points are not a_ blueprint, 
only suggestions. 


Need for Economic Security 


A third unmet need may empha- 
size insecurity as it relates to money 
matters. This insecurity may have 
been produced in the home by fam- 
ily discussions of financial problems 
or material possessions. Teachers, 
too, may communicate to children a 
feeling of economic insecurity in the 
ways in which they speak of the fu- 
ture. 

The possible feelings of a student 
in such a setting may be that Dad’s 

(Concluded on page 47) 








Let Your Students Read This .. . 


WISE SPENDING 


BY VERNA GOESSL 


HAT does “wise spending” mean 
Wi: you and the students you are 

teaching? Few people are born 
with a ready-made ability to spend 
wisely, but the “know-how” can be 
acquired by learning some _ basic 
facts and putting them into practice 
each time you shop. 

Whether you are gathering infor- 
mation for yourself or for your 
classes, wise spending begins with: 
(1) deciding what is needed and 
wanted now and in the future; (2) 
learning how to get the greatest 
value for each dollar spent; (3) fig- 
uring out how much money can be 
spent on each specific item, and (4) 
putting money aside for necessary 
expenses such as food, carfare, rent, 
and home furnishings. 

Most people don’t have enough 
money to satisfy all of their needs 
and wishes so they must decide 
which things are necessities and 
which of their wishes are most im- 
portant—many clothes, more pro- 
fessional training, furnishings for a 
room or apartment, a car, a trip to 
Europe, or a collection of records. 

People who spend on impulse gen- 
erally end up without money for their 
more important choices. Those who 
spend without knowing how to get 
value for each dollar short-change 
themselves both in money and satis- 
faction. 


Are There Guides to Spending? 


It takes a lot of practice to know 
how to spend wisely for hundreds 
of different items. You must be 
able to judge quality of everything 
from sweaters to cosmetics before 
you open your purse. Each article 
has its own values. There are sur- 
face values of color, texture, and 
style as well as hidden values of 
content and structure. For example, 
to be a good buy, a dress that is 
becoming in color and style must 
also stand up under washing or dry 





Mrs. Goessl is home economist in 
the Consumer Education Department 
of Household Finance Corporation. 
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cleaning without shrinking or fad- 
ing. 

Where can one find information 
about the true quality of clothing, 
sports equipment, furnishings, and 
food? The woman’s pages of news- 
papers and magazines are fountains 
of miscellaneous facts. Good adver- 
tisements give important pointers on 
materials, weights, wear, and care 
required. Pamphlets and booklets 
published by business organizations, 
professional, and Government groups 
give detailed information on buying 
many different products. It’s smart 
to clip the information when you 
come across it and tuck it into a box, 
drawer, or large envelope to help you 
when you need information on a 
specific item. 

What Are Some of the Techniques? 

Facts are a great help in recog- 
nizing values, but the real test of 
skill comes when the decision to buy 
is made. Urge your students to 
read all labels on products before 
they buy so that they will know who 
made the product, what material it 
is made of, how it is made, and how 
to care for and use it. Help them 
relate that information to the use 
they plan to make of the product, 
and thus teach them to judge its 
value. 

Many people use price as a guide 
in deciding where and what to buy. 
But price alone will not tell the 
whole story of value. High prices 
may stem from high quality in ma- 
terials and workmanship, or it may 
come from the name of a fine de- 
signer, or the exclusiveness of a 
shop. Good quality can be found 
at low prices, and poor quality can 
turn up at all prices. The same 
products often wear different price 
tags in different stores. Soaps, cos- 
metics, and drugs with identical 
formulas appear under different na- 
tional and private brand names and 
sell at widely varying prices in chain, 
department, variety, and _ specialty 
stores. Comparing different prices 
and qualities at several stores in 
terms of the usefulness of the arti- 
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NUMBER FOUR 


cles to you and to your purpose is 
a sure way to develop good buying 
judgment. 

Another good buymanship tech- 
nique is to know when the best qual- 
ity is needed and when a lower qual- 
ity will serve as well and for less 
money. You will want to buy the 
best winter coat you can afford be- 
cause you will wear it for several 
seasons. On the other hand, a party 
dress can be bought for style rather 
than quality because you’ll wear it 
only a few times. You’ll buy one 
weight of stockings for parties, and 
another to wear with sport shoes. 
There are times when sample items, 
odd sizes or pieces, remnants, ‘‘sec- 
onds,” “soiled or slightly damaged” 
items will serve just as well as more 
expensive first-quality. Coupon, sam- 
ple, two-for-one, and one-cent offer- 
ings will save you many pennies at 
drug and grocery stores. 

Buying in quantity—large pack- 
ages of cleansing tissues, or case 
lots of canned goods—also means 
savings providing you can use the 
product. It’s good buymanship to 
compare prices with quantity. One 
box of cornflakes may contain eight 
ounces and cost nine cents. Another 
may contain ten ounces and cost ten 
cents. The higher-priced package is 
actually 11 per cent cheaper per 
pound. The same may be true of 
soap flakes and many other packaged 
items. You may pay 50 cents for a 
hundred sheets of notebook paper, 
but if you buy a package of 500, 
it may cost $2. which means a sav- 
ing of 50 cents. If 500 sheets is 
more than you'll use, divide it with 
a friend. A saving of one cent on 
an item or 15 cents on a day’s pur- 
chases may seem insignificant, but it 
all adds up. 

Once you know values and the hid- 
den qualities to look for in any item 
from washing machines to tennis 
racquets, sales may offer real oppor- 
tunities for savings. For instance, i! 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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4 6118 
GRADUATE 


T won’t be long until coveted diplomas 

will be won by thousands of students 
across the country. Whether the award- 
giving occasion is to be a cap-and-gown 
affair, or one where white dresses rule 
the scene, it’s certainly a time when girls 
want to look their prettiest. 

How proud the graduates will be if 
they also can display talents as seam- 
stresses. They’ll be sure to take top hon- 
ors if they choose any of these new pat- 
terns to make in the lovely new cottons. 
These designs are versatile choices, too, 
for with change of accessories they are 
just right for sunny summer days. 





Reading counter-clockwise from top: 


Advance Pattern 6118—An empire waistline and 
pussy cat bow give high style. Sizes 12 to 18, 
price 35c. 


Advance Pattern 6088—This dress is especially 
pretty in embroidered organdy. Sizes !2 to 20, 
price 35c. 

Advance Pattern 6042—A "sew-easy" dress made 


festive with detachable peplum and a stole. This 
design in feen age sizes 10 to 16, price 35c. 





Advance Pattern 6114—This shirtwaist classic is 
nice in embossed cotton, Sizes 9 to 17, price 35c. 


Advance Pattern 6089—A circle skirt and fitted 
top, simple, but so subtle. Sizes 12 to 18, price 35c. 











Interfacing a Collar 


showed special points to observe 

when you use interfacings in coats 
or suits. Here she gives her short- 
cut methods for interfacing collars. 

Mrs. Bishop emphasizes that the 
material used for interfacing a col- 
lar should always be lighter than 
the outside fabric. It is also very 
important, she says, to cut the un- 
dercollar and interfacing pieces on 
identical grain. This will eliminate 
the need for pad stitching. 

As shown in the photo below, the 
collar must be blocked to shape. To 
do this, press the collar over a 
cushion or end of ironing board. Fold 
the undercollar in half at center back, 
matching the neckline and outer 
edges, and continuing the fold to 
seam allowance at neckline edge at 
the ends. Then dampen the inter- 
facing and press with upward 
strokes, following the grain frem 
outside edge to fold. Continue press- 
ing and shaping until undercollar 
takes on a curved shape. 

In order to reinforce the points 
of the collar, Mrs. Bishop recom- 
mends shortening the machine stitch 
for a distance of one half inch be- 
fore and after turning the point. 
This should be done both when 
stitching the interfacing to the un- 
dercollar and when the collar is be- 
ing closed. 


| is month, Edna Bryte Bishop 





THIRD IN A SERIES: Edna Bryte Bishop Techniques 





{ Mark a stitching pattern on collar interfacing. To do this place inter- 
* facing pieces together, matching center backs, then slip in tracing paper 
which has been folded with marking side out. Following straight of grain, mark 
a pattern. Next key interfacing to undercollar pieces, keeping marked sides 
out. Trim off collar points of interfacing as shown in photo below. 





9 Stay-stitch undercollar and interfacing pieces together, stitching from 
* the outside edges to center back, and on the ends from collar points 
to neckline edges. At the back edge and on ends, this stay-stitching should 
be one-eighth inch deeper than the seam allowance, but at neckline edge 
stitch regular seam allowance. Now join back seam, press open and trim to 
one-fourth inch width. Then, following the straight of grain markings, stay- 
stitch on interfacing side to hold interfacing and undercollar pieces together. 


All photos copyright by Advance Pattern Co., Inc. 


4 After collar is blocked to shape, place top collar 
* to undercollar, right sides together. Stitch outer 
edges, stitching on interfacing side along the edge 
of trimmed interfacing without catching the inter- 
facing. The stay-stitching will show on underside of 
completed collar. Press seams open; trim corners. Do 
not close collar ends until collar is stitched to neckline. 


3 Press the undercollar, shaping it over a cushion or the end 
= of a board to give it a curve at neckline for a close fit. 
Trim interfacing close to stay-stitching at ends, outer edges. 
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Photos courtesy The Fragrance Foundation, Inc. 


For sweet dreams—use a refreshing, lightly scented cologne before retiring. 


Facts on Fragrances 


HINGS are frequently provocative because they are elusive—be- 
[eur we know little about them. But sometimes what we do know 

about a subject will make it more interesting, and fragrance is 
one of these. Here is a brief dictionary of scent. 

Perfume is fragrance in the most concentrated form. Perfume con- 
tains about 20 per cent oil. Its carrying vehicle is alcohol. Evaporation 
of the alcohol brings the oil (made into perfume) to you as aroma. 

Toilet water is considered a strong accent, but is weaker than per- 
fume. It has about 6 per cent perfume oil, and alcohol and water as 
the vehicle. Toilet water, like perfume, is used for body application. 

Cologne contains about 4 per cent perfume oil and is usually con- 
sidered a weak fragrance. Exceptions are special formulations where 
the cologne is a perfect blend rather than a diluted perfume. This 
again is perfume in an alcohol and water vehicle. It is usually used 
for a body fragrance, but may be sprayed in air for a room sweetener. 

Powder sachet is formulated to scent the body, lingerie, linens, 
stationery, or other personal belongings. Here is a perfume oil with a 
powder vehicle to carry its scent. The oil content of powder sachet 
is about 10 per cent, and it is considered strong. 

Liquid sachet and cream cologne are emulsions which dry on the 
skin. The oil content of this type of product is low, possibly 3 to 
6 per cent. The carrying vehicle is mostly water, and it has the 
advantage of slow evaporation because it contains no alcohol. It is 
used for body application. 

Pomade, solid perfume, and perfume stick are perfume in an oil 
and wax vehicle. They are used for body fragrances. The solid per- 
fume type is highly concentrated, having 10 to 12 per cent perfume 
oil, and is considered strong. Cologne stick is perfume oil in a jellied 
alcohol vehicle. It contains 3 to 4 per cent perfume oil, and is consid- 
ered weak. It is also used for body application. 

Fragrances have many uses. A little experimenting will help you 
discover the types best suited to various occasions—and to you. 
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BY MARY BROWN 


BEAUTY 


8. YOUR PERFUME 
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Scent your lingerie with sachet pillows 
or cotton balls saturated with perfume. 





Perfume gives its most subtle effect if 
applied sparingly at the "pulse" spots. 
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ics who conduct clothing classes 

wish that they were also ex- 
perienced script writers and dra- 
matic coaches when the idea of pre- 
senting a fashion show occurs to 
them. After spending countless 
hours instructing students in the 
construction of garments and super- 
vising their work in the laboratory, 
these same teachers are confronted 
with the additional task of compos- 
ing a framework in which the fin- 
ished garments may be modeled. 
This article is submitted as one solu- 
tion for the problem. 

The department of home econom- 
ics at Immaculata College presented 
a fashion show in which 96 student 
creations were displayed. The script 
which follows was written for the 
purpose of supplying a unifying ele- 
ment and to add interest to the pres- 
entation. Our aim was for simplicity 
of setting and economy of time. 
Emphasis was on the fashions rather 
than on the dramatic performance. 
Stage properties were kept to a 
minimum, and the entire program, 
which included selections by the or- 
chestra, took one hour ana forty 
minutes. 

SCENE: A room in a girl’s college. A 
desk placed in a prominent posi- 
* tion, an easel bearing a fashion 
poster, other posters on display, 

a chair or two, a chaise longue. 
CHARACTERS: Five college juniors, 

Joan, Kathy, Peg, Anne and 

Sheila, and a fairy godmother. 
TIME: Evening. 


Mie: teachers of home econom- 


KATHY: And now our Junior Week 
is over. 

PEG: Yes, but it surely was the best 
the college has ever known. 

ANNE: I was afraid that the reality 
would not be as wonderful as the 
anticipation, but it really was. 
You know so often in life, events 


Sister Margaret Mary, C.I.M., 
Ph.D., teaches at the Immaculata 
College, Immaculaia, Pennsylvania. 
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are anti-climaxes to glorious prep- 
arations. 

SHEILA: Listen to our phlosopher. 
Before this discussion gets too 
deep, may I be practical enough to 
mention that I have some cheese 
and crackers in my room? 

PEG: Good! Let’s go over there. 

ANNE: All right, we’ll pick up Cokes 
as we pass the machine. (All rise 
except Joan.) 

JOAN: Count me out. I’m going to 
stay here and work on this draw- 
ing. I still have an hour or so. 

SHEILA: Oh, forget that for tonight. 
You’d think you were working on 
a required assignment instead of a 
silly contest. 

JOAN: It’s not silly to me. 

KATHY: A contest! Tell us about it. 

PEG: Here’s the notice about it in 
the paper. (Picks up a newspaper 
and goes to the center of stage and 
reads) ‘Fashion Festival Grand 
Contest. First prize $1000. Ladies, 
you are invited to enter our ex- 
citing contest and compete for 
these great cash awards. Each 
contestant must design, make, and 
model a coat, dress, or suit. See 
rules below for this amazing offer. 
(1) The design must be an orig- 
inal one. (2) Formal dresses are 
not eligible. (3) In case of a 
He. 5.” 

KATHY: Stop. We all know how the 
rest goes. “In case of a tie, du- 
plicate prizes will be awarded. 
All decisions of the judges are 
final. Relatives of the sponsors 
may not compete, etc.” 

ANNE: So that’s why you’ve been 
slaving over all these designs. This 
thing has really gotten into your 
blood to make you work like that. 

JOAN: No, Anne, this isn’t just a 
“cute idea,” or my latest hobby. 
I’m in dead earnest about this. If 
I don’t win that first prize, I can’t 
finish college. 

ALL: What! 

JOAN: I didn’t want to mention this 
during Junior Week when every- 
one was so happy, but I just found 


out that the only way I can return 
next year is by financing it my- 
self. . : 

SHEILA: Is that why the lawyer came 
to see you a few weeks ago? 

PEG: Oh, Joan, that can’t be. Your 
father made all the arrangements 
about your education when he rea- 
lized he wouldn’t be alive to... 

JOAN: (interrupting) I know that. 
But there’s been mismanagement 
somewhere, and now the money’s 
not there. So, you see why this 
drawing is more important than 
cheese and crackers. 

KATHY: Oh Joan, you’ve just got to 
graduate. It wouldn’t be the same 
for any of us if you weren’t here 
next year. Why don’t you enter 
the dress you designed for the 
Junior Prom? It was stunning. 

ANNE: No, evening dresses are out. 
Don’t you remember the rules? 

SHEILA: I wish we could help. 

JOAN: Thanks Sheila, I know you 
do. Now listen, I don’t want to 
spoil your fun. Sheila, take the 
crowd over to your room and feed 
them. That will make them happy 
again. I wish these were the days 
of fairy godmothers, and that one 
would drop $1000 on this desk. 
But wishing won’t do it, working 
will, and I’m going to win that 
prize. 

Pec: That’s the spirit. Come on, 
girls, at least we can let her work 
in peace. 

KATHY: Good night, Joan. 

ANNE: Don’t work too late. (Eait 
all but Joan. She sits at her desk, 
sketches for a while, crumples up 
the paper, and tosses it into the 
basket. She picks up a fashion 
magazine, lies on the longue, leaf- 
ing through the book. The book 
drops to the floor as Joan falls 
asleep. A fairy enters, bends over 
the girl.) 

JOAN (Sitting up, rubbing her 
eyes): Why, who are you? 

Farry: You wished for a fairy god- 
mother, didn’t you? Joan, I can’t 
give you the money, but I can take 
you to Fashion Land and let you 
see the beautiful clothes the 
girls wear there. You may use 
any one you see there and it’s sure 
to be a winner. Come, keep your 
eyes and ears open, but don’t say 
a word or you’ll break the spell. 
(She takes Joan’s hand as the cur- 
tain slowly closes. At this point 
the commentator takes over repre- 
senting the voice of the fairy god- 
mother. A microphone should be 
used so that the voice reaches the 
audience while speaker is unseen.) 

COMMENTATOR: Well, Joan, here we 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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Work Simplification in HOME TASKS 


deal about work simplification. Perhaps you had 

thought of it as applicable only to factory work and 
repetitive jobs. But it is the science of making work 
easier, and the principles can be used whenever and 
wherever there is work to be done. You and I are in- 
terested in the tasks of the home and how they can be 
made easier. Let us consider some ways of doing just 
that. 

Had you thought of studying and breaking down the 
jobs that face you daily, weekly, monthly, or peri- 
odically? By doing so you can, as the saying goes, “Use 
your head and save your heels.” 

Armchair thinking is easier than physical labor. The 
pleasant aspect is that, having thought through a task 
and simplified it for one performance, it is easier each 
time you do it. Furthermore, once you have developed 
the habit of attacking the job at hand in the simplest 
manner, you will become motion-minded. You almost 
unconsciously apply simplified methods to each new task. 

Every job consists of three parts: (1) the “get ready” 
or preparation, (2) the “do” or actual performance, and 
(3) the “clean up” or putting things away. The pro- 
portion of time necessary for each part varies greatly 
from task to task. 

In cleaning the refrigerator, the “get ready” and 
“clean up” may require most of the time, while the 
actual cleaning of the shelves and walls takes a small 
part of the time. To shorten the entire process, it is 
necessary to shorten the emptying of the refrigerator 
and of returning the food afterwards. This can be done 
if a cart with shelves is wheeled to the refrigerator, 
and the contents of each shelf placed on a correspond- 
ing shelf on the cart. The transfer can be made speedily 
and with little effort. Similarly, the return of foods 
can be quickly accomplished. 

When painting a piece of furniture, the “clean up” 
may require considerable time—cleaning the brushes, 
the area where paint has spattered, and removing paint 
from the painter. In this case, better preparation for 
the task might have reduced the “clean up” time. Had 
newspapers been used to protect the area, they. could 
have been picked up far more easily than it would have 
been to remove spattered paint frém the floor. 

Children usually dislike the “clean up” part of any 


l) URING recent years we have been hearing a great 


Dr. Thomas is Associate Professor of Home Economics 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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activity, such as playing with cutting paper, erection 
toys, blocks, or other toys which require lots of pieces 
to be placed in play box or wastepaper basket. If a 
blanket is spread on the floor, or a newspaper or an old 
sheet over the table before play begins, “clean up” can 
be made simple by picking up the entire mass and pour- 
ing the things where they belong. 

In some tasks, the job is practically done when the 
“get ready” is finished. This is true when baking a 
cake if your tools and ingredients are stored all over 
the kitchen. “Get ready” means corraling all of these 
to one spot before beginning the actual measuring and 
mixing for the cake. 


1. ELIMINATE 


There are four methods of reducing work. One 
method is to eliminate parts or all of some jobs. At 
times it is well to ask ourselves why we are doing cer- 
tain jobs. Are they necessary? Are we following work 
patterns we have inherited from our mothers and 
grandmothers without evaluating them for what they 
contribute to our own happiness and welfare? Are we 
polishing everyday silver flatware for the table every 
time we serve eggs for breakfast? Why not eliminate 
this task by buying stainless steel flatware for every- 
day use? 

Are you using your good china dishes for every day 
and consequently are afraid to have the children help 
with setting the table and cleaning up? There are plas- 
tic dishes (made of melmac resin) which are almost in- 
destructible. You need not be afraid to have even young 
children assist you in handling them. Are you drying 
dishes as your mother did? She did not have modern 
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e 
detergents and had only limited amounts of hot water 
for rinsing. Air-dried tableware is more free from lint 
than those that have been toweled. Are you ironing 
ruffles on hot summer days? Seersuckers and modern 
fabrics require little or no ironing. 

We have talked about eliminating whole tasks. Some 
can be eliminated only in part, but that part of your 
work may make a significant contribution to your time. 
Partially prepared foods, such as frozen vegetables and 
packaged mixes, reduce the amount of time required 
in the preparation of meals. 

Some of these changes eliminate work by what you 
may call a change of standards. Are you reluctant to 
change standards? You change quickly to eliminate 
work by using new models of ranges, washing machines, 
mixers, and other labor saving equipment. Why not 
take advantage of the other technological changes which 
make work easier? 


2. REARRANGE 


Much labor can be saved by a second method, that of 
rearranging equipment, tools, and supplies. When build- 
ing a new house or remodeling an older one, storage 
can be arranged exactly where it is needed, and large 
enough to care for all the articles to be stored. Even 
when extensive remodeling is not possible, more func- 
tional storage space can be arranged. 

We should think through the problem where the item 
is used, and plan to keep it as near there as possible. 
This is sometimes called “storing at the center of first 
use.” It involves storing each cleaning tool near where 
it is used instead of all in one cleaning closet far re- 
moved from the spaces to be cleaned. Perhaps you need 
duplicates of some tools in order to do this, as for in- 
stance a mop in the bathroom upstairs and another 
downstairs in the kitchen cleaning closet. 

A small basket will hold all the dusting and polishing 
cloths and supplies. If you take this with you to the 
room to be cleaned, you will have it all at hand instead 
of having to run for one thing at a time. For example, 
you may not have intended to clean the mirror with a 
special window cleaning compound today. But now that 
you are in the room and see how the mirror looks, you 
may decide to give it a more thorough cleaning. If you 
have the basket of supplies, everything needed is at 
hand. 

Accessory tools for the vacuum cleaner are needed 
wherever the cleaner goes. Take the tools right with 
you. One cleaner manufacturer has provided for this 
in the easiest possible way by making a place right on 
the cleaner dolly to keep the tools used most often. 
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Other storage arrangements demonstrate functional 
storage. It’s easier to obtain equipment, tools, and 
supplies if they are stored within normal reach both 
vertically and horizontally. Long reaches mean more 
work and greater fatigue, whether stretching on tip-toe 
to reach high objects or stooping over and reaching 
back into deep, low shelves. Unless equipment can be 
moved on its own wheels, as vacuum cleaners, store 
equipment at or near counter height. If some things 
must be lifted, it is easier to lift smaller and lighter 
objects. 

The way you store items in closets and cupboards can 
reduce work. Ideally, you should store nothing in back 
of anything else, unless it is a duplicate. This would 
require shallower shelves for items of which we keep 
only one on hand. Maybe you could make such shallow 
shelves on the inside of closet doors, as appliance manu- 
facturers have done on refrigerator doors. Then items 
kept in duplicate or multiples can be stored on deeper 
shelves. 

Similar savings of effort can result when nothing is 
stored on top of anything else except its duplicate. 
Nested bowls or pans are a nuisance, for it seems that 
you always want the one at the bottom. How can we 
avoid lifting off these top objects? Make shelves which 
are closer together and you will double the shelf area. 
Then you can store without nesting. 

Shelves for stacks of sheets that are alike can be far 
apart, but shelves for tablecloths, where no two are 
alike in size, design, and color, should be close together. 
It’s even more convenient to use small drawers instead 
of shelves. 

While rearranging storage, place in the less acces- 
sible places—or eliminate entirely—items used infre- 
quently. Some of these. items are vases used in sum- 
mer, decorations for special seasons or holidays, clothing 
used only part of the yearz—and wedding gifts that you 
bring out only when the donor is expected. 

Even excess supplies can be stored in these hard-to- 
reach places. Why store 12 similar tumblers on the 
low shelf when six is the greatest number you ever 
use before washing them? Put the other six on a high 
shelf and have space on the lower shelf for something 
that is used more frequently. 

Industrial designers tell us to store items in pre- 
positioned places. Perhaps this is a new word to you. 
It means—as you can easily guess—positioned before 
you want it, or when you put it away after the pre- 
ceding use. Knives in knife racks over the sink 
illustrate this suggestion. Think of the saving in mo- 

(Continued on page 33) 











Kentile asphalt tile, a 
good hard surface covering. 





Scots-Wai, a durable fiber rug 
made by the Waite Carpet Co. 





A blend of wool and carpet 


rayon in a_ two-pile-level 
texture by Bigelow-Sanford. 





This loop-pile cotton carpet 
from James Lees and Sons Co. 
comes in 16 beautiful colors. 


Cleaning Floors 


and Floor 


LOORS and floor coverings are 
F subjected to the hardest type of 
wear. For best service, it is 
important to remove damaging dirt 
and grit frequently and thoroughly. 
In addition, for hard surfaced floors, 
a protective coat of wax adds greatly 
to the life and beauty, and makes 
daily maintenance less complicated. 
Cleaning floors and floor cover- 
ings does not mean drastic, back- 
breaking work. Indeed, beautiful 
finishes may suffer more from deter- 
mined scrubbings with harsh soaps 
than from ordinary wear. There 
are many new, easy-to-care-for floor 
coverings now available, and with 
modern methods, equipment, and 
cleaning materials, the task can be 
simple. 

When washing a_hard-surfaced 
floor, water should be used sparingly. 
Wash small areas at a time with a 
mild soap or synthetic detergent, 
being sure to dry each area thor- 
oughly before moving to the next. 
If there are stubborn spots, it may 
be necessary to rub gently with a pad 
of fine steel wool. Cleaning wood 
floors with oil is no longer recom- 
mended. 

About three or four times a year, 
or more frequently if traffic is heavy, 
wood and linoleum floors should be 
given a thorough cleaning and wax- 
ing. This means application of thin 
coats of wax over a period of days 
to build up a hard, lustrous finish. 
Foors should be completely dry be- 
fore waxing is begun. 

The water-emulsion or self-polish- 
ing waxes have gained in popularity 
because of the ease of application. 
No extensive polishing is required, 
but it is wise to buff after the wax 
has dried to add luster and to re- 
move excess moisture. Spirit solvent 
waxes, in paste or liquid form, give 
a harder, more lustrous finish than 
the self-polishing type, but polishing 
is necessary. When using this type 
of wax, a polisher is a handy piece 
of equipment. 

A word of caution: Never use 
spirit solvent waxes on asphalt base 
or rubber tile floors, for they will 
have damaging effects. To care for 
these floors, use mild soap or deter- 
gent and a good self-polishing wax. 


Coverings 


For clay, ceramic tiling, and the 
new plastic floor coverings, cleaning 
with a damp cloth is usually suf- 
ficient, but waxing gives added pro- 
tection. Wash painted floors with 
mild soap or detergent, rinse, and 
dry immediately. Then use a self- 
polishing wax if desired. 


Rugs and Carpets 

Man-made fibers—carpet rayons, 
acetates, and nylon—used alone or in 
blends, and new developments in cot- 
ton textures and wools, today give 
the consumer a wide selection of 
floor coverings that are beautiful, 
durable, and easy to clean. There 
are also interesting, low-priced floor 
coverings made from woven grasses 
and other such fibers. 

The method of care thus depends 
upon the type of fiber as well as 
the weave construction, and it is 
wise to follow the manufacturer’s 
suggestions for cleaning. Some of 
the new constructions can be sham- 
pooed easily. Others are dry cleaned 
with better success. 

For regular care of rugs and car- 
pets, vacuum cleaning is recommend- 
ed as the most efficient method of 
cleaning. Go over well-traveled areas 
daily, and give them a _ thorough 
cleaning at least once a week. Clean 
small rugs with the vacuum cleaner 
also, because shaking by the ends 
tends to break the yarns, thus loos- 
ening the pile. A carpet sweeper is 
useful for daily touch-ups. 

There are three general types of 
vacuum cleaners on the market— 
the upright, the cannister, and the 
tank. All are efficient and designed 
to do an excellent cleaning job. 
Choice will depend upon the needs 
and preferences of the individual. 
Whichever type you choose, try to 
arrange for convenient storage close 
to the area where the cleaner is 
used most frequently. Then learn to 
use the attachments. In addition 
to the rug brush, most cleaners can 
be equipped with a drapery nozzle 
for curtains and upholstery; a dust- 
ing nozzle for books, walls, and ceil- 
ings; a floor brush for floors and 
linoleum; a sprayer; and a de- 
mother. Take full advantage of these 
modern aids to easier home cleaning 
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Newest 
Household Helps 
from 


HOOVER 


your oldest friend at making housework easier 








You'll be happier 
with a Hoovere. 
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Hoover Triple-Action 
Cleaners 


The most efficient cleaners for rugs of 
any kind. Three separate cleaning ac- 
tions clean the full depth of the pile. 
(“It Beats, as it Sweeps, as it Cleans.”’) 
Instantly attached cleaning 
tools with Veriflex Hose 
make the Hoover Triple- 
Action models two clean- 
ers in one. 








Hoover Aero-Dyne ! 
Tank Cleaners 


30% more suction, automatic dirt-ejector 
(throw-away bag in low-cost model), kink- 
proof Veriflex Hose and “‘Litter Gitter” rug 
nozzle. Suction regulator, thumb controled 
to cut down suction for scatter rugs and 
draperies. 
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Hoover Dustette 


Lightweight, powerful hand 


Hoover 
Electric Floor 


vacuum cleaner. Ideal for > Polisher 

cleaning upholstery, draperies, J, ‘ 

stairs, auto interiors and hard- j “SS Waxes, polishes and 
to-get-at places. j — a , buffs hardwood, tile or 


linoleum floors to a 
gleaming finish in min- 
H utes. Easy to use. Two 

oover fingers guide it. Ideal 
for table tops, paneled 


Steam and Dry lron walls and autos, too. 








As new as the new*‘miracle 
fabrics’ —for which it is 
ideal! Instant steam at the 
flick of a switch. As a dry 
iron, big Safety-Set Dial 
ends guesswork by giving 
positive heat settings for 
all fabries. 

















These Hoover appliances are available for use in your classes, 
model homes and apartments at special school discounts. Also 
available are teaching manuals and Whe aids. Use the coupon in the 
Special Service Section of the regular (April) issue 
of this magazine or by writing to: 


The Hoover Home Institute, THE HOOVER COMPANY, North Canton Ohio 
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Furniture 


Daily dusting with a soft clean 

cloth helps preserve finishes. 
Frequent use of the vacuum cleaner 
on upholstered pieces prevents the 
accumulation of heavy soil. 

A careless flick of a dust cloth 
on the top surface of furniture is 
actually wasted effort. Instead, use 
a soft cloth or dusting mitt and dust 
the top, sides, legs, and cross braces 
of each piece of furniture. Non- 
woven fabrics are lintless and ideal 
for dusting. 

Furniture can be kept free of 
smudges by a weekly application of 
one of the cleaning waxes which are 
easy to apply and dry with a soft 
luster. When a general film of dirt 
adheres to the surface—whether it 
is of wood, chrome, fabric, leather, 
or plastic—it should be removed. 


fe: furniture deserves good care. 





Wooden surfaces may be cleaned 
by washing with water, waxing or 
both. Excessive moisture is harm- 
ful to furniture and care must be 
used. Wash only small areas at a 
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time, using a lintless cloth that has 
been dipped in warm water contain- 
ing a detergent and wrung almost 
dry. Stroke with the grain or use 
a circular motion. Rinse immediately 
with a cloth wrung in clear water. 
Dry with a soft lintless cloth. After 
the entire surface has been washed 
and completely dried apply a good 
furniture wax or polish and buff. 
Never use a combination of wax and 
oil. Oil softens wax and surface 
will become smeary and sticky. 

Several types of wax may be ap- 
plied to wooden surfaces. Paste wax 
requires polishing and gives a dur- 
able surface that is good for table 
tops. Liquid and creamy waxes clean 
the surface and are self polishing. 
For light woods select a wax that 
will not darken the surface. 


Special Problems 


Every precaution should be taken 
to protect furniture from accidents. 
Provide coasters and trivets when- 
ever necessary. Never expose fur- 





Chairs from Daystrom's 
Coloramic group com- 
bine metal and plastic. 


niture to strong sunlight, extreme 
heat or dampness. Paste felt strip- 
ping on bottom of vases, ash trays, 
etc., to prevent scratches. 
However, if accidents happen, 
there are ways to restore the marred 
area if the damage is not too severe. 
Water marks may be removed by 
placing a clean blotter over the area 
and pressing with a warm, never 
hot, iron. This must be done with 
great care. Never touch the surface 
with the iron. Or, a few drops of 
camphorated oil rubbed lightly over 
the spot may restore the finish. 
Heat marks, if very deep, are dif- 
ficult to remove. Try stroking the 
spot with a cloth moistened with 
camphorated oil. Do not use a linty 
cloth as fuzz may stick to surface. 
Burn marks may be covered with 
stain-concealing wax or polish. If 
not deep try rubbing the area with 
a creamy mixture of powdered pum- 
ice and linseed oil. Always stroke 
with the grain. 
Alcohol spills should be wiped up 


Trim, uncluttered lines, fine woods, and interesting 
upholstery textures give beauty to modern furniture 


pieces; at same time make them easy to care for. 
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immediately. Polish with a liquid | R 
cleaning wax. Or rub a small amount | 
of silver polish or moistened cigar 


ash over the area. On some finishes 
a quick application of ammonia may 
be effective. 


Scratches may be concealed by a 
rubbing with the cut surface of a 
Brazil nut or black walnut meat. 
Or stain scratch to match surface. 

Checking is caused by over-ex- 


posure to sunlight or excessive damp- 
ness, or dryness. It is usually neces- 
sary to refinish the entire piece to 
correct this condition. 

Refinishing of furniture’ takes 
much time and patience. The orig- 
inal finish must be removed by sand- 
ing or a finish remover. The clean 
wood must then be stained and var- 
nished or some other treatment given 
it such as linseed oil applications 
followed by many coatings of wax. 
Refinishing is not an easy job and 
requires good techniques. There are 
a number of books and extension 
service bulletins on the subject to 
help those who are interested. 





Upholstered Furniture 


Upholstered furniture benefits 
from being vacuum cleaned or 
brushed weekly. At least six times 
a year remove the cushions and 
clean them on all sides. Use the 
slender suction nozzle to clean the 
crevices. Run the vacuum cleaner 
slowly over the entire surface, be- | polishes! NO LAUNDERING! Stain-free, germ-free, odor-free 
ing sure to clean underneath. , ? ; 

Most upholstery fabrics may be 
either dry-cleaned or shampooed. 
Velvets should always be dry-cleaned 
and it is best to consult a profes- | 
sional cleaner. There are many 
preparations available to help you. 
Some dry-cleaning preparations dry 
quickly without odor. Others are 
soapless foamy compounds. It is also 
possible to make your own shampoo 
by whipping detergent and water, 
using lather to clean upholstery. 

Whichever you use, test it first 
on an inconspicuous spot. If suc- 
cessful, clean small areas at a time. 
Never allow the fabric to get sat- 
urated with the cleaning prepara- 
tion. After cleaning let the uphol- 
stery dry completely before using. 





miracloth 


New nonwoven fabric that washes, wipes, dusts, cleans, 


Just rinse miracloth...and it’s snowy-white, sanitary, ready 


to use again! Dries in a jiffy. Tear off the size you want from 


the cutter edge box...then see how it whisks through a dozen 


household chores. Super-absorbent, sturdy, long-lasting, 


miracloth wears well, performs efficiently, costs little 





miracloth 
to: 














ad 





© wash windows 









e wash dishes 


miracloth Sales, The VISKING Corp., Dept. PH-4 

400 Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me a sample sheet and literature on miracloth 
for classroom demonstration: 


Other Materials 


Leather chairs should be protect- 
ed from extreme temperatures, dry- 
ness, and dampness. An occasional 


e dry dishes 
e polish glassware 
© wipe sinks, counters 
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cleaning with saddle soap will keep Name Sore 
leather soft and pliable. School e dust, clean 
Plastic upholstery is cared for e polish mirror 
simply by wiping with a damp cloth. — ” . 
Chromium furniture is kept clean ne ee ee ae a a a el ee oa a 
and bright with chrome polish. Iron 
work requires only dusting. Regular miracloth cutter-edge rolls available at your grocery or department store for only 49c. (Slightly higher on west coast) 
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easier family living. With this 

in mind, floors and wall sur- 
faces, as well as furnishings are 
more durable, attractive, and simple 
to care for. Plastics, wood panelings, 
cork, stone, and brick are only a few 
of the materials now being used for 
walls and wall coverings. Many are 
washable, others require only dust- 
ing. With any of these materials, 
naturally, it is wise to heed the man- 
ufacturer’s cleaning directions. 

Wallpapers, too, have been greatly 
improved. Washable, plastic coated 
wallpapers are now available in a 
wide range of styles and prices. 
Some of these new papers can be 
cleaned with soap and water; others 
need only wiping with a damp cloth. 

As with all home cleaning tasks, 
regular care, using modern methods 
and materials will save time, energy, 
and protect surfaces from the disas- 
trous effects of harsh scrubbings in 
last-minute attempts to remove ac- 
cumulated dirt and grime. 

For regular care of most wall sur- 
faces, dusting or removing dirt with 
the vacuum cleaner is a good general 
cleaning procedure. However, this 
will not be satisfactory if the soil 
has become fixed with grease. It 
then becomes necessary to give the 
wall a more thorough cleaning by 
washing or by dry cleaning with the 
various dough-type cleaners. 


Washing Walls 


Painted walls and woodwork should 
be washed once or twice a year de- 
pending on the amount of dirt in the 
air and the activities carried on in 
the room. Use a neutral soap, syn- 
thetic detergent, or a commercial 
cleaner for washing walls. An effec- 
tive liquid cleaner can be made in 
the home by dissolving % ounce of 
trisodium phosphate in 2 gallons of 
water. Coarse scouring powders will 
remove or roughen the surface and 
cause the wall to soil faster and be- 
come harder to clean. Strong alka- 
lies can weaken or discolor paint. 
If scouring is necessary to remove 
stubborn spots, use finely powdered 
whiting which can be obtained at 
paint and hardware stores. 

For maximum efficiency, gather all 
necessary equipment before begin- 


Messier homes are designed for 
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Wall Coverings 








Washable wall coverings—left, Bamboo, a Sanitas fabric 
wall covering, and right, Varlar's new Viking pattern. 


ning the task. Be sure there is a 
sturdy step-ladder for safety in 
reaching high places. In addition to 
the cleaning material, you will need 
sponges, soft cloths, or a soft scrub- 
bing brush, and a pail of clean water 
for rinsing. 

Always wash a wall by starting 
at the bottom and working upwards. 
If you start at the top, dirty water 
will run down over soiled areas, leav- 
ing streaks that are difficult to re- 
move. Wash only a small area at a 
time—about a three foot panel—and 
wash gently with a circular motion. 
As each area is cleaned, rinse imme- 
diately with a cloth rung out of clear 
water, and allow it to air dry. 

Continue washing until! the wall is 
clean, overlapping each new area 
with the last. Change the washing 
water frequently as it becomes soiled. 
Dirty water will not get the wall 
clean. A coat of self-polishing wax 
can be applied to the wall, especially 
around the woodwork, to protect the 
surface and facilitate future clean- 
ings. 


Cleaning Wallpaper 

Washable wallpapers can be washed 
following the same general proce- 
dures as described above for wash- 
ing walls. Use a mild soap, and 
never allow the paper to become 
soaked with water especially in spots 
where the strips of paper are joined 
together. If there is any doubt 
about the washability of any wall 
surface, it’s wise to test the clean- 
ing procedure on a small, inconspic- 
ious spot before washing the entire 
wall. 

Dough-type wallpaper cleaners can 
be used successfully to clean wall 
surfaces that cannot be washed. 
These may be prepared at home or a 
commercial cleaner can be purchased. 
To use, take a portion of the dough 
and rub down the wall without exert- 
ing pressure. Overlap each cleaned 
area to prevent streaking. 

If there are grease spots on wall- 
paper, these can be removed by 
sponging with a dry-cleaning fluid 
that is recommended for the type of 
paper. If this does not prove ef- 


fective, use a paste made from Ful- 
ler’s earth mixed with the dry-clean- 
ing agent. Spread the paste over 
the spot, working away from the 
spot and tapering the edges. When 
dry, brush off and the grease will 
brush away with it. Repeat the en- 
tire process if necessary until the 
spot is removed. If needed, after 
removing spots in this manner, the 
entire wall may be washed as de- 
scribed above. 

If children have made marks on 
wallpaper with wax crayons, these 
can be removed in a similar manner. 
First, remove as much of the crayon 
as possible with the blunt edge of 
a knife. Then apply a paste of corn- 
starch or Fuller’s earth mixed with 
carbon tetrachloride or some other 
cleaning fluid that dissolves grease. 
When the paste is dry, brush it off. 
Repeat until the paste takes up no 
more color from the spot. 

In home cleaning, walls and wall 
coverings are frequently overlooked 
until cleaning them becomes a seri- 
ous problem. Thorough, gentle care 
at regular intervals will add to their 
beauty and life, and make home 
cleaning easier. 





‘Modern wall treatments—brick combines 
with the traditional painted surfaces. 
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Are your fil es Advance Pattern Company, Inc. 


Education Department 


e 
cluttered with 1407 Broadway, New York, New York 
e [ would be happy to receive a complimentary copy of the ADVANCE DEMON. 
age-old materials? STRATION PATTERN. 
a a te 


(please print) 


Then it's high time to ia TI ences eee simian 


eer ee ; 
do a little housecleaning Slat ents ean 
° City . E ere eee ea Zone a TO 
in the classroom, too! 45 Ace, 58 PHE 






G. N. COUGHLAN CO. 
Home Economics Department, 
West Orange, N. J. 
Please send me: 
OJ One 8-oz. bottle EASY-AID SILVER Re 
g. price for 
CLEANER. BOTH $1.67— c 
One oe jar EASY-AID OVEN SPECIAL with ' 


CLEANER this coupon 





Name os 

School or Organization 

Street 

City Zone State 
83 Apr. 53 PHE 











Registrar 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Fort Collins, Colorado 





Please send me further information on courses offered in your an- 
Make sure you nouncement on page 48 this issue 
| 


Name 


have these new vn 
SUM ccsicuts 


School ........... ; 
City . Zone ... State 
82 Apr. 53 PHE 


DULANE INC. Fryryte The Original Automatic Electric Deep Fryer 
ca retully prepared Dulane Inc., 1900 River Road, River Grove, IIl. (40% DISCOUNT] 


Please send me prepaid, following items: 
vvssusuneeene Model F-5 FRYRYTES (retail price $36.95) @ $22.17 each 
for your needs. ees Model F-4B FRYRYTES (retail price $29.95) @ $17.97 each 
vossueneee MOdel F-3 FRYRYTES (retail price $64.95) @ $38.97 each 
seessuseenees oe COpies : Six Marks of a Good Cook 
[ (retail price 25c) @ 10c each 


ALL FREE dents add 2% for Name 


they're up-to-date, 











State Sales Tax 





Organization 





i enclose my check 
(or money order) Address 


or for a small charge. ea . | ome. Stata 
, 62 Apr. 53 PHE 


oes | 
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The MODERN teacher 


makes good use of 


business-sponsored 
teaching aids 
in her homemaking 


classes. 























She keeps her files 
up-to-date : 
by sending for these new 


and helpful 


teaching aids each month. 





MAIL | your coupons today 
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Name Title - 
School Jr. H.S. H.S. College Others 
Address aii 
City Zone State 

86 Apr. 53 PHE 
Gillum Book Co. 


Hygienic Préiinets Pe Dept. A-38 


JUDSON DUNAWAY a 
Grove & Third, Dover, N. J. 


Please send me postpaid a No. 1 EXPELLO Closet Hanger at the special price 
of 50c enclosed herewith. This is a regular $1.00 value (89c Fair Trade mini. 
mum) in retail stores. 




















400-406 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send me, without charge, your Catalogue. See page 45 of this 
issue for information about Junior-Senior Banquets. 











Name PICHOOL sivivarcncen woul 
Address 
City Zone State 





29 Apr. 53 PHE 









O Please send me complete information about your high 
school home economics department purchase plan for f 
Hoover products. 

oO Also single copies of “House Cleaning and Home Management Manual’ and 

“The Cleaning Story’’ (wall chart)........ copies of “How to preserve the lite 
beauty of costly rugs and furnishings”....... copies of “The Business End 
the Hoover.” Also reprints of the previous Housekeeping Series. 


Name 














Position = 

Address ile 
City Zone State 

84 “— 53 PHE 

se gi < ae oe on oo i 


Canton 2, Ohio 


Please Send 10€...crececms comes copies (specify number. wanted) of your free 
Bathroom Booklet. 











Name a 

Address ......... cain onenall 

City : Zone State _ 
(Print name and address plainly) 

81 53 PHE 


~--=8e4] 


S.C. Johnson & Sete, Ine. 


Consumer Education Dept., 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me free copies of “Modern Care of Kitchen Equipment.” 


Name alae 
(please print) 

















Title or Dept. sees 
School or Organization ae 
Address ene 
City Zone State. 
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r free 














MeKnight & McKnight 
Dept. 165, Market & Center Sts. 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Please send me the following books as advertised in this issue: 


Send for these C) HOW TO EVALUATE STUDENTS oo emnnee $100 











[C1] UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES Bee gos is: 4 tides 70 
Please send me your 1953 catalog [J 
Name 

new helps on Address peoenssceecsteuppnesesesiitesieeastidaheistiaeiitiiietins 


35 Apr. 53 PHE 


teaching the wanna naan annnn nn -------------: ieee --- 
FREE! 
Miracloth Sales, The Visking Corp., Dept. PH-4 


bs : 400 Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
home cleaning units Please send me a sample sheet pit literature on miracloth for classroom 








demonstration. 
Name solsatadaiacseaaipatnaiisoeahtoasnndagieieaaienaiaidiiialaal 
and for other Schoo! , “ ool ve . 
Address Cera eee BE ae nideichisaieaallieaaaa | 
classes on foods, ou tae ae | 
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clothing a and National Biscuit Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Dept. P-4 
FREE! Please send me without charge ___ ase... copies of “Make Mine 
Breakfast” which includes 3 student project sheets for each brochure. 
home equipment too. Eo SEA RT eee eB ON a 
Address ts 
OS EE CE Ne, 
| 
Number of students taught Me Sse ieaeaneees 2 eT EE 
(This offer good in United States only.) | 
+ 9 Apr. 53 PHE | 
All you have to do is Bite ius ae pein 8 


Director of Summer Sessions 


te Read the coupons Oregon State College 
p Corvallis, Oregon 
Please send me further information on Courses ‘offering: 
(C) Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts; [J Foods and Nutrition; [1] Family Life 
and Home Administration; [] Home Economics Education; [] Workshops. 


* Fill in those you want 


Batt a i gy pe a ORE Ee ERT SN PN 


* Mail in the 


Ree GUE CU 


City .. (sinaaitinvntt ceca OOM casita SO 





enclosed envelope to: 64 Apr. 53 PHE 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
221 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


ee & 
ractical Home Please send me |... free copies of Meai Planner No. 4 for Qui-Korn Sticks, 


ny AO dO SEEDS iis 


Economics ae ee 





City rasklonstesiseenecst cep cudolal ALi as 


351 Four th Avenue Contents: Merchandise. 


Postmaster: This parcel may be opened for postal inspection if mecessary. 
Return postage guaranteed. 


New York 10, N. Y. 74 Apr. 53 PHE 
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Be modern... 


be efficient! 
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Use these new and 
helpful teaching aids 
in your homemaking 
classes for 
added appeal... 
Students like them! 


Just clip and mail 
these coupons in the _. ! 


enclosed envelope to: 


Practical Home 


Economics 
351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, 

New York 
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Rit Products Corporation 
1437 W. Morris St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Please send: one copy Wardrobe Color Planner—Free. 





FTC pan eee ee a tiene SA RR Suni cer oe oS ew NTNU sire ties 
PORTH ce ees cde: yc Rees | ES College.......... Otheres......... 
NR a ris ree ee eet rete tee eedia ncaa kl 
RM eh eso ce ecsecente 21 eae OTE 





No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girl............. MSOYS cecccisecce Grade (Ss) -.cccscm 
26 Apr. 53 PHE 


United Fruit Company Offers Teaching Kit 


A new 24-page CHIQUITA BANANA COOK’ 
BOOK with all recipe illustrations in four colors, 
A new educational BANANA WALL CHART, also 
in full color. Both are in the NEW TEACHING 
KIT, free to all Home Economics teachers, United 
A Company, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, 


Name a Oe ee 


Address 
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Vernon Kilns 
2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 


Please send.......c......copies of your attractive, colorful booklet, “24 
Ways To Set a Party Table” @ 10c a copy. 


Cash or check enclosed $...cccecccssssssssssenssesneee 


UAE SRA oR Tag a Scone ee 





School 


RERUN Eo A ee ee 





City Zone ol 








TEACHING AIDS-FREE 





Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
250 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me the free Teaching Aids Kit containing 22 valuable 
booklets on electric home appliances and other important homemaking 
subjects. 


Name 
NET ees 
School Address ... 


ae pe ee 
22 Apr. 53 PHE 


City Pe Rees. ae oA 1c. 
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Cleaning 


Windows 


PARKLING windows are a good 
indication of a sparkling house. 
Warm light filtering through 

clean windows gives a delightful lift 
to any room. 

Windows should be cleaned as 
often as they become cloudy. Oc- 
casional dusting will help their ap- 
pearance between washings. The 
frequency of washing depends some- 
what upon the atmospheric condi- 
tions. If you live in a smoky area 
windows will need a great deal of 
attention. 

There are a number of different 
methods recommended to clean win- 
dows. Choice will depend upon your 
individual preference. But a primary 
prerequisite is a sturdy step-lad- 
der for safety. You will also 
need a supply of lintless cloths or a 
chamois. 

Before washing the windows, dust 
the shade or venetian blind and 
either pull up or remove. Brush 
away any grit that may have seeped 
through the window frame. This is 
also a good time to air curtains. 
Never clean windows in strong sun- 
light. They will dry and streak be- 
fore you are able to polish them. 

Windows may be cleaned with 
water, or a mild solution of water 
and household ammonia. Use one- 
fourth cup ammonia to one gallon 
warm water. If windows are very 
greasy, a small amount of synthetic 
detergent may be used, but never 
soap. There are many commercial 
window-cleaning preparations avail- 
able. Illustrated on this page is a 
liquid spray cleaner. Powder and 
liquid polish cleaners are effective. 
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Clean windows one pane at a time. 
Large picture windows must be 
cleaned in small sections and each 
section should overlap the other. To 
clean with water, wring cloth or 
chamois in water and wipe window 
with straight strokes, overlapping 
each stroke. Rinse and polish with a 
lintless cloth or chamois. Glance 
sideways at the window to make sure 
you haven’t missed a portion. 

It is best to dust the window pane 
before applying a commercial liquid 
spray cleaner. Spray the cleaner 
on evenly and polish with a lintless 
cloth. Powder or liquid polish should 
be applied in a thin film with a damp- 
ened cloth, allowed to set, and pol- 
ished with a soft cloth. Never use 
too much powder or liquid polish. 
It will be difficult to remove and 
cause dust. 

Shades and Venetian Blinds 

Keep shades and venetian blinds 
looking well by frequent dusting. 
This is easily done with the brush 
nozzle of the vacuum cleaner or a 
special multi-fingered brush of lambs 
wool or soft bristles. 
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Venetian blinds and window shades pre- 
sent different cleaning problems. Keep 
them attractive with frequent dusting. 
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To dust a shade, pull it down to 
full length and run vacuum cleaner 
nozzles over both sides and on top 
of the roller. Wash pull string if it 
is soiled. 

Dust individual slats of venetian 
blinds with a special brush or a 
soft cloth. To make dusting easier, 
pretreat each slat with a coat of wax 
before installing the blind. Tapes 
and cords benefit from frequent dust- 
ing, too. 

Window shades are made of sized 
linen, plastic, or paper. Paper 
shades are inexpensive and may be 
replaced when they become soiled. 
To clean shades of washable linen or 
plastic, take down and unroll on flat 
surface. Whip a thick suds of de- 
tergent and water. Apply suds with 
quick gentle strokes. Rinse with 
cloth wrung in clear water. Never 
allow the shade to get too wet. Re- 
hang shade and pull full length until 
completely dry. Non-washable shades 
may be cleaned with wallpaper 
cleaner. Use art gum to remove stub- 
born stains. 

Never soak a venetian blind in 
the bathtub. Excessive water will 
harm the finish and mechanism. Slats 
may become distorted or warp and 
tapes and cords may shrink. 

Wash and wax each slat individu- 
ally. Use a mild detergent, rinse 
and dry quickly. Stroke on wax in 
a thin film. A thick coating of wax 
may discolor in strong sunlight. Re- 
place tapes and cords whenever they 
become frayed or faded. Plastic 
tapes are available in a variety of 
colors. They are simple to clean and 
do not fade easily. 
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Cleaning in the Kitchen 


variety of cleaning tasks. Many 
of these are daily jobs, such as 
sweeping, wiping counters, cleaning 
spills on ranges and in refrigerators, 
and scouring the sink. To avoid 
concentrated heavy cleaning, which 
is impractical from almost every 
point of view, combine one major 
task with the daily jobs as often as 
feasible. It is wiser and easier to 
clean regularly than occasionally. 
Many work-saving techniques can 
be used in this ever-continuing task 
of kitchen cleaning. The vacuum 
cleaner is a valuable aid in this area. 
It can be used to remove crumbs 
and dust from drawers and shelves, 
to trap loose soil that collects at the 
base of floor cabinets, and to clean 
behind ranges and refrigerators. 
Drawers lined with several sheets 
of paper at one time are quickly 
freshened by removing the top layer 
after it has become soiled. Shelves 
lined with plastic fabric wipe clean 
easily. Garbage cans and waste- 
paper baskets sprayed with a plastic 


T= kitchen area presents a great 


coating and lined with waxed bags 
stay clean with little care. 


Many Products to Help 


There are many products, both 
old and new, on the market to help 
the homemaker speed and ease her 
cleaning tasks, but the great variety 
sometimes makes selection difficult. 
Some experimentation is necessary 
to find the products best suited to 
individual needs. It is also wise 
to investigate the safety factor of 
some of these items. For instance, 
some cleaning compounds may be 
inflammable, others may be _ toxic 
unless thoroughly washed away after 
use. For best results and safety, 
the directions given on the package 
or accompanying folder should be 
followed exactly. Also, rubber gloves 
can be worn to protect hands from 
excessive drying or minor irrita- 
tions. 

Among the new compounds on the 
market is a creamy wax which is 
designed especially for kitchen use. 
It has a gentle cleansing action and 





Easy to clean surfaces are the rule in modern kitchens. This arrangement by S?. 
Charles Manufacturing Company shows the variety of materials used in kitchens. 
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leaves a dry protective wax coating 
with a soft luster. Other new prod- 
ucts are oven cleaners which loosen 
the baked-on grease and carbon par- 
ticles from oven walls. Another 
compound removes tarnish from sil- 
ver without rubbing. The silver 
comes out gleaming after it is dipped 
into the solution, rinsed, and dried. 


Care of Major Appliances 


Most of the major appliances in 

the kitchen need a combination of 
daily and weekly care to keep them 
in perfect condition. 
THE REFRIGERATOR can be kept spot- 
less if accidental spills are wiped 
up immediately, and if food and con- 
tainers are washed before storing. 
The general rule has always been 
to defrost refrigerators once a week, 
but today many refrigerators have 
automatic defrosting systems and the 
only care required is the weekly 
cleaning. 

To thoroughly clean a refrigerator 
remove food, and take out the 
shelves and drawers. Wash the walls 
with a mild solution of warm water 
and baking soda. Use approximate- 
ly two tablespoons of baking soda 
to each quart of warm water. Rinse 
with clear water and dry. Do not 
use soap or harsh abrasives. Wash 
the shelves and drawers in warm 
sudsy water. Rinse thoroughly and 
dry well before returning to the 
compartment. Ice-cube trays should 
also be washed and filled with fresh 
water. Some refrigerators have a 
small pan which collects the defrost 
water. This should be cleaned reg- 
ularly. 

Dust the exterior of the refrig- 
erator daily and wash occasionally. 
Never use harsh abrasives for they 
will dull the finish. After washing 
apply a protective wax coating to the 
cabinet. 

A refrigerator may be defrosted 
in two ways. The quick method is 
to fill the ice-cube trays with warm 
—never hot—water. Keep replacing 
the cooled water with warm until 
all frost disappears. A longer meth- 
od which requires several hours is to 
turn the temperature control to de- 
frost; wait until ice has melted. 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Ls there a quick cleaner 
for kitchen equipment 
that won’t scratch or 
yellow the finish? 





2 How can you clean 
cooking film off kitchen walls 
without dulling the paint? 


Here are the answers to your questions 
about the care of kitchen surfaces! 


New booklet — free in quantity 
“Modern Care of Kitchen Equipment” 








s There has long been a need for an efficient but gentle 
3 How can you protect 6 8 


white porcelain and 
enamel surfaces from 
acid food stains? 


product to clean and protect the great expanse of light 
surfaces in modern kitchens. New JUBILEE KITCHEN 
WAX is that product—a non-abrasive, creamy emulsion 
that cleans. . and waxes as it cleans! 


Never have kitchens been so lovely to look at or so 
handsomely equipped. The investment in this area is sig- 
nificant—its proper care is logical and important, whether 
in the home or in your school’s home economics 
department. 

Our 8-page booklet—‘‘Modern Care of Kitchen Equip- 
ment’’—tells why, where and how a special wax-cleaner 





a cleaner for should be used. To get as many free copies as you need for 


greasy surfaces that 
isn’t hard on the hands? 


your Classes, use Coupon on page 24. 
y I pag 





Did you get yous free testing sample of Jubilee? 
J 


J 
If not, write to Lucile Bush, Director of Consumer Education, J ie) HA so Me & WAX 7 . 
Racine, Wisconsin ®WX< 
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Creamy wax cleaner especially made for 
kitchen use will not harm enamel surfaces. 


(Continued from page 28) 


THE FREEZER need only be defrost- 
ed once or twice a year or when 
the frost on the walls is one-half 
inch thick. When this occurs, re- 
move the food and pack in paper 
lined cartons. Place newspaper in 
the bottom of the freezer and scrape 
the accumulated frost from the walls. 
Use a_ plastic, rubber, or wood 
scraper. A metal scraper will harm 
the walls. 

If necessary wash the inside of 
the freezer with a mild solution of 
baking soda and warm water. Dry 
thoroughly. Replace food. Care for 
the exterior of the cabinet in the 
Same manner as you would the re- 
frigerator. 

THE RANGE should be wiped daily 
and cleaned thoroughly weekly or 
monthly as needed. Wipe up spills 
with dry cloth or paper towel. Never 
use dishwater or a dishrag to wipe 
the range for it will leave a greasy 
film that is harmful to the finish. 

A day when food preparation is 
at a minimum is a good time to clean 
the range. Start with the oven. 
Any charred substances or baked-on 
grease can be removed with a special 
oven cleaner. Or an open dish of 


household ammonia can be placed in 
the oven overnight. ~Then wash 
walls with warm sudsy water and 
rinse. A mild abrasive may be used 
to remove stubborn spots. Wash 
racks in warm water, rinse and dry. 
Never soak the baffle plate of an 
electric oven or the bottom of a gas 
oven in water. A similar cleaning 
procedure can be used for the broiler 
compartment. 

Different cleaning procedures must 
be followed for gas and electric 
ranges. Tubular units of electric 
ranges should never be placed in 
water. Spills are usually charred 
and can be brushed away. Most 
tubular units lift up so that the 
drip pan can be cleaned. Many 
units have a chrome ring that should 
be removed and cleaned occasionally. 

Burners of most gas ranges can 
be removed and cleaned with sudsy 
water and a mild abrasive. Scrub 
with a stiff brush and use the abra- 
sive only on stubborn stains. Clean 
clogged burner parts with a brush. 
Clean grids and drip pans at the 
same time. 

Switches of both gas and electric 
ranges can usually be removed for 
cleaning beneath. On some older 
ranges the oven and broiler knobs 
have an extra coil spring which may 
pop out when the knob is removed. 
Note how this spring is fitted on 
the gas cock so that it can be ad- 
justed correctly when the knob is 
replaced. 

The porcelain enamel surface need 
only be washed with fresh sudsy 
water and rinsed to be kept in ex- 
cellent condition. Some stainless- 
steel-top ranges require a cleaning 
with metal polish. 

THE SINK should be protected from 
scratches and stains by the con- 
stant use of rubber pads. on 
drain boards and in the bowls. Never 
use harsh abrasives, because they 
scratch the surface and form crev- 
ices for grease and soil. To clean 
the sink, sprinkle a small amount 





of synthetic detergent over the sur- 
face and scrub with a_ stiff—not 
coarse—brush. Rinse with clear 
water. Remember to clean beneath 
the lip of the sink edge. Metal sinks 
require an occasional cleaning with 
metal polish. Polish hardware with 
a suitable metal polish at least once 
a week. 

The best protection for the sink 
cabinet is a coat of wax. This pre- 
serves the finish, prevents rusting 
of metal cabinets and helps to pre- 
vent warping of wooden cabinets. 
If the drain boards are of linoleum 
or plastic, wax will protect them. 

Clean the plumbing beneath the 

sink at least once a month. A strong 
solution of synthetic detergent and 
hot water will usually cut the ac- 
cumulated grease and soil. Use a 
drain cleaner once a week. 
THE DISHWASHER is a self-cleaning 
appliance and requires little care, 
other than cleaning the strainer 
which protects the drain pipe. This 
often becomes clogged with food par- 
ticles and prevents the dishwasher 
from draining properly. 

Occasionally it is desirable to clean 
the dishwasher thoroughly. Although 
manufacturer’s directions vary, this 
is the general procedure: Turn on 
the dishwasher while it is empty. 
Allow to run through the first rinse. 
Add one tablespoon of the recom- 
mended detergent, one-half cup 
household bleach and one half-cup 
vinegar. Allow the dishwasher to 
complete its full cycle. 

Keep the cabinet clean and apply 
a light coating of wax to protect 
the surface. 


Other Surfaces 


The care of windows, walls, and 
floors are discussed in other sec- 
tions of this handbook. But in brief 
review, wash windows weekly, walls 
once or twice a year. Sweep floor 
daily, wash and wax weekly or 
monthly depending upon the amount 
of traffic and accumulated soil. 


A SUGGESTED CHECK LIST FOR YOUR CLEANING SCHEDULE 


DAILY 


Straighten household 

Sweep kitchen floor 

Clean sink, range, and refrigerator 
Empty refuse cans 

Clean bathroom lightly 

Clean rugs lightly 

Dust mop floors 

Dust furniture 

Dust ornaments 


WEEKLY 


Clean refrigerator and range 
Wash and wax kitchen floor 
Thoroughly clean bathroom 

Air beds, change linen 

Vacuum rugs and upholstery 
Spot-clean rugs and upholstery 
Dus? and polish furniture 

Dust draperies and venetian blinds 
Polish silverware and metals 


Clean mirrors 


MONTHLY and OCCASIONALLY 


Wash windows 

Wash walls and woodwork 

Dust wall coverings 

Thoroughly clean furniture 

Wash and wax floors 

Clean cabinets and closets 

Wash and wax venetian blinds 
Launder curtains, slip covers, etc. 
Shampoo rugs 
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New Cleaning Wonder 


Easy-Aid on! Easyaid sh, 
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Ec \\ Spread it on... =\Q= Just Dip 
\y \\ Ye}  _—- Wipe it off! '(@ and Rinse! 


The tarnish re- 
mover everybody 
is talking about... 
ranks with the 
washing machine 
and vacuum clean- 
er as a work saver. 








Removes 
Burnt-On Food 
and Grease Fast 
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: Aliquid, itcleans 
Silver Sparkles = ornate patterns 


other cleaners 


in Seconds can’t reach. 


Cleans hollow ware and flat pieces 
easily. Saturate handy applicator and wipe 
silver lightly. A 
“must’’ for jewelry. 


* No Chipping 
 * No Scraping | 
* No Scrubbing | 


Cleans ovens, grids, _. 


burners, all porcelain- be 
enamel, iron, and steel {ij 
surfaces, the easy, modern *\ 
way. Leaves surfaces 
sparkling. Say ‘Good- 
Bye” to razor blades and 
steel wool. Easy-Aid works 


safely and easily. 


FREE APPLICATOR 
Packed with each Jar 















Non-toxic. . . non- 
irritating . . . non- 
flammable. 















Economical... re- 
| tains its strength to 
the last drop. 
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i ae 
Get a regular size 8 oz. 
bottle of both of for ¢ 
these New Work Savers 


-»- YOU SAVE ‘1.08 


G. N. COUGHLAN CO., West Orange, N. J. 
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Cleaning 
in the 
Bathroom 


REALLY clean bathroom is es- 
Ae to the health of the fam- 

ily. Moisture and warmth pro- 
mote the growth of bacteria. Thus, 
both daily and weekly care are neces- 
sary to keep the bathroom sanitary 
and attractive. 

Because steam and water causes 
surfaces in the bathroom to be damp, 
it is best to air the bathroom daily. 
Do this while you are straightening 
the bathroom and changing the linen. 

The smooth surfaces and rounded 
corners of modern bathroom fixtures 
require only a short time each day 
to be kept clean. First wash cut the 
basin and tub. A mild abrasive or 
a foaming action cleansing powder 
will remove the stubborn stains. 
Clean soap dish daily. A cellulose 
sponge pad cut to fit the soap dish 
will absorb the moisture and pre- 
vent the soap from getting slimy. 
It is quickly rinsed and dried. 

Keep the water closet clean by add- 
ing a cleansing powder or freshener 
each day. Use the toilet brush if 
necessary. Or for convenience use 
the new mop with disposable pads. 
The pads contain a detergent and 
disinfectant. They can be flushed 
away after use. Wipe any accumu- 
lated condensation from the tank. 

Finally, extend shower curtain to 
dry and clean shower stall. Then 
wipe floor with damp cloth. Air 
small rugs and rinse cleaning cloths. 

It is handy to keep your cleaning 
supplies in the bathroom, but ade- 
quate storage must be provided for 
them. Small stands are available 
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Photo courtesy Crane Co. 


Modernize your bathroom with easy-to-build, efficient storage cabinets. 


which are just large enough to hold 
a toilet brush, cleanser, and a cloth. 
A clothes hamper with a recessed 
back to hold cleaning supplies was 
introduced last fall. Many modern 
bathrooms have storage space in 
lavatory cabinets for cleaning sup- 
plies, paper products, etc. 


Weekly Cleaning 


Once a week do a thorough clean- 
ing job in the bathroom. Use a 
mild abrasive or other cleaner to 
clean the basin and tub. Clean the 
sides and base as well as the inside. 

Polish faucets and drains with a 
suitable metal polish rather than an 
abrasive. Always run the polishing 
cloth under the faucets and handles 
to remove any accumulated dirt. 
Don’t neglect the exposed plumbing 
beneath the basin. 

Pour cleaner into the water closet 
and allow it to stand before using 
the brush. Occasionally it is neces- 
sary to clean the inner walls of the 
water tank. Do this with a stiff 
brush, but do not disturb the tank 
mechanism. 

Clean the bathroom with water 
and mild detergent. Always start 
from the baseboard and work up. 
At the same time clean the light 
bulbs and shades. At all times use 
very little water and dry quickly. 

Pick up loose dirt from floors 
and behind fixtures with the vacuum 


cleaner. The slender crevice nozzle 
is excellent for cleaning behind the 
tub and removing dust from the ra- 
diator. . 

The floor needs a complete clean- 
ing once a week. Wash all corners 
and around each fixture. Do not 
flood the floor for water may loosen 
the flooring and create dirt pockets. 
Use little water and rinse quickly. 
Composition floors should be waxed 
frequently. 


Occasional Jobs 


Develop the habit of keeping your 
medicine chest up-to-date. Discard 
old medical supplies. Often medi- 
cines and disinfectants change their 
characteristics with age, making 
them unsafe to use. Keep only es- 
sentials in the medicine chest and 
store harmful supplies out of the 
reach of small hands. When straight- 
ening the medicine chest, clean the 
various containers and renew faded 
labels. 

Window and_ shower curtains 
should be washed frequently. If 
plastic they can be rinsed in the 
tub and rehung to dry. Replace 
them when they tear or become stiff 
and unattractive. 

Replace washers in faucets as 
needed, but call in an experienced 
plumber for major problems. Use 
drain cleaner as needed to help pre- 
vent clogged pipes. 
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Work Simplification 
(Continued from page 17) | 


tion between grasping a knife in 
such a position instead of getting one 
from a drawer. Also the knife is pro- | 
tected from nicks by other tools. 
Such pre- positioning may mean 
you will need duplicates of many 
small items. Some illustrations are 
the measuring spoon used as a coffee 
measure in the coffee jar, the scoop 
in the sugar can, and measuring 
cups at both sink and mixing center. 
The proper-sized measure for the 
amount of detergent needed for one 
washing machine load should be kept 
with the detergent in the laundry. 
The toaster and waffle iron should 
be within reach of the breakfast 
table; the dish-cloth storage at the | 
sink, and the fiapkins and extra 
pieces of flatware at the table. If 
you like to clip articles, jot down 
notes, or just work a crossword | 
puzzle, put scissors and pencils near | 
chairs where you might sit down to | 
read. | 
We can store things together if 
they are used together, even if they 
are to be moved about. We have | 
mentioned the basket of cleaning | 
supplies. Table condiments on a | 
small tray can save motion, especially 
if stored on the tray when they are | & 
put into the cupboard, and left on | 
the tray at the table. It also avoids 
forgetting items, and thus avoids * 
extra trips. 
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3. SIMPLIFY 


Necessary tasks often can be sim- | 


plified. One method is to prevent or 


minimize labor by wise choices of | 
material, methods of handling, and | 
the desired ends. We have already | 


mentioned choices of materials such 
as the use of newer fabrics, stain- 


less steel, and plastics. Methods of | 


work can also be simplified. Do you 


set up your work so as to have it | 


flow smoothly in one direction in- 


stead of requiring a lot of backtrack- | 


ing? If several people are working 
in an area at once, do you arrange 
it so that there is little, if any, cross- 
ing of paths or reaching for ma- 
terial? Interference cuts down 
efficiency. 

When cleaning a room, do you fin- 


ish one area before proceeding to | 


the next. One vacuum cleaner calls 


this the station - by - station method | 


and suggests that you do all the 


cleaning of draperies, walls, furni- | 
ture, and floor in perhaps one fourth | 


of the room before moving to the 
next area or station. 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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@ Send for this interest- 
ing 12 page SANI-FLUSH 
booklet cleverly illus- 
trated and printed in 2 
colors... mailed FREE 
to teachers in quantities 
for class room use. 


The story of the Little 
White Knight and the 
Enemy Germ in “The 
Science of Bathroom 
Sanitation and Septic 
Tank Action” will be of 
educational interest to 
your pupils and their 
parents. 





Please use coupon 


Hygienic Products Co., Dept. A-38 
Canton 2, Ohio 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Please send me____copies (specify | 
number wanted) of your free Bath- —'! 
room Booklet. ; 
| 

| 
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Name 





Address 


Print name and address plainly 





(Continued from page 33) 


When working at one place, do you 
arrange for the most convenient pro- 
cedure of work? Do you use the 
shortest motions which will accom- 
plish the job? Do you use the fewest 
number of motions? Have you 
learned to do some work while 
seated, such as ironing, peeling po- 
tatoes, or shelling peas? This re- 
quires a comfortable chair and work- 
ing surfaces at the right height, 
which is two or three inches below 
your elbow height when seated. Do 
you have a cutting board and do you 


use it to dice celery, carrots, pota- 
toes, and green beans? Do you stack 
up all the celery or other vegetable 
that you can hold under your hand 
and slice across them all at once? 
Do you work in a good light? Do 
you buy a few good multiple-purpose 


tools rather than lots 


fortable handles? 


4. COMBINE 


of cheap 
gadgets? Do you buy tools with com- 


Combining tasks can reduce labor. 
Do you use both hands, or only one 





HOW T0 PROTECT YOUR GARMENTS 


against moths the 


NO WORK, NO WORRY way » 
with &xpello “EX-RAY” VAPOR 


Demonstrate—teach— 
this easy, sure way to 








KILL ALL MOTH LIFE even where sprays don’t reach 
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DEMONSTRATION OFFER... Mail Coupon 


For demonstration use in your classes, send for Expello 
Closet Hanger. Mail Coupon in Coupon Service Sec- 


tion today. 


only EXPELLO gives | "|| 
off “EX-RAY” VAPOR 


JUDSON DUNAWAY CORPORATION, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Protecting with vapor is the sure way, to reach 
hidden spots of garments such as paddings and 
interlinings. These are favorite feeding places for 


worms. The “Ex-Ray” Vapor given off by 


Expello Crystals penetrates and kills the eggs and 
worms in spots ordinary spraying doesn’t reach. 


To protect clothes stored in closets: 


Determine cubic size of the closet, multi- 
ply width by depth by height to find how 
many Expello Hangers are needed. One 
closet Hanger containing 12 ozs. of Expello 
Crystals will protect a space of 75 cubic 
feet. Larger closets need more Hangers. 


Remove covers from both sides of Hanger, 
snap triangle wire hook under edges, and 
hang in top of closet. Notice Expellometer 
—it indicates amount of Expello in the 
Hanger at all times. 


Check Hangers monthly. Refill as needed 
with Expello large Crystals. Nearly empty 
Hanger does not give adequate protection. 
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for holding objects? Do you make 
each trip effective by using trays, 


shopping carts, baskets, laundry 
carts, and movable hampers? Do you 
prepare enough dry ingredients for 
several recipes while the ingredients 
and tools are assembled? Do you 
make up mixes ahead of time? 


ONE LAST WORD 


Many of these suggestions have 
been made with the idea of little 
money outlay, for this is the level 
at which most of us must plan. If 
you can afford to buy labor-saving 
equipment, you can further reduce 
your work. Choices of such equip- 
ment should be made carefully, and 
it is wise to get electrical servants 
that will perform the tasks we dis- 
like or which are physically difficult. 
Avoid gadgets that are seldom used, 
and consider where they can be 
stored in limited cupboard space. 

If you plan carefully, you can truly 
“use your head and save your heels,” 
and it is much easier. 





Consider the Working Wife 


The American working wife aver- 
ages a total of 79 hours a week on 
her two jobs—40 hours on a money- 
making job and 39 hours housekeep- 
ing. She has the same basic tasks 
and does just about as much work 
in the home as the full-time home- 
maker, but does them at different 
times. 

According to a nation-wide survey 
conducted for the General Electric 
Company, the average working wife 
has been married twelve years and 
has one child. She contributes 39 
per cent of the total family income. 

The average working wife is in- 
clined to shelve housekeeping duties 
to her days off. She does them less 
frequently than the full-time house- 
wife. But when she does get to 
them, she is thorough and devotes 
full time to the tasks. 

Almost 65 per cent of working 
wives and 58 per cent full-time 
housewives follow a definite house- 
keeping schedule. The working wives 
do the main job of housekeeping in 
89 per cent of their homes as com- 
pared to 97 per cent of the full-time 
housewives. 

When preparing food the working 
wife rarely takes any more advan- 
tage of work- saving opportunities 
than does the full-time housewife. 
Only 17 per cent use automatic 
timers on ranges frequently. Just 24 
per cent always use prepared mixes. 

There is little difference in the 
time devoted to marketing and food 
preparation. 
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Photos courtesy National Fisheries Institute 


Rarebit stuffed fillets make a hearty meal. Recipe is given. 
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An all-time favorite, broiled salmon steaks. Serve with lemon. 


Frozen Fish Go Everywhere 


OW that the finest of fish and 

seafood is frozen and packaged 

at the point of catch, there is no 
home in the country where fish of 
exquisite flavor and freshness cannot 
be served. This brings up the matter 
of good cooking which is of vital 
importance if this wonderful new 
marketing gain is to be appreciated 
and enjoyed by everyone. 

In these budget conscious days, it 
is particularly important to make 
use of this economical and abundant 
source of good protein. The latest 
reports from the National Fisheries 
Institute reveal that many million 
pounds of frozen fillets are available 
in markets and supermarkets from 
coast to coast. 

Just as one hears news of one kind 
of seafood, others come to market. 
Great quantities of fine salmon from 
the Pacific Northwest are available. 
There is shrimp from the Gulf Coast, 
fresh, frozen, and canned, and crab- 
meat from the waters of the Caro- 
linas. From the land of the “cod 
and bean” comes the ever-popular 
cod, to say nothing of king mackerel 
and the high-flying lobster. Ovsters? 
Of course. The story is endless. 

How do these favorites fare in the 
home economics laboratories of our 
country? It is my impression that 
Gertrude Blair, a home economist in 
business with long experience in the 
food field, is a regular contributor. 
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BY GERTRUDE BLAIR 


this wider availability of 
varieties—freshly caught in home 
waters, frozen and shipped from 
afar, packed alive in ice, canned, 
smoked, salted, and dried—all now 
ask for more attention in meal-plan- 
ning units of homemaking classes. 

There is a pleasant task before 
home economists to make seafood 
more popular on the American table. 
There is a need, too, to show Ameri- 
can homemakers a relaxed and easy 
approach to making seafood cookery 
a pleasure. I may be mistaken, but 
it has always seemed to me that, 
away from seacoast areas, we have 
been a little afraid of cooking fish, 
and have therefore tended to make 
quite a chore of it. 

In 1951, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the 
Interior made a survey of the fish 
and shellfish preferences of American 
families.* This extensive survey 
inquired about seasonal preferences, 
habits of special “fish days,’’ types 
of fish products used most frequent- 
ly, availability of favorites, packag- 
ing preferences, and preferred fish 
species. 

Shrimp was a high favorite among 
the shellfish. Eighty per cent of 


many 





* Fishery Leaflet, No. 408, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, U. S$. Department of Interior. 


those responding bought it in the 
fresh-frozen form. Seventy-two per 
cent served it right around the cal- 
endar. All other types of shellfish 
were in fairly wide use. Clams drew 
a blank in the North Central states. 
Lobsters fared badly in the Far 
West, and scallops missed out in the 
deep South. Nevertheless, all in all, 
Americans like shellfish. 

Only the Northwest showed a 
special leaning toward a “fish day’’— 
on Friday. In all other parts of the 
country, about 80 per, cent of the 
families served fish any day of the 
week, and all around the calendar. 
Variety preferences for fish were in- 
teresting, but not surprising. Ocean 
perch, haddock, flounder, halibut, 
cod, and salmon were the ranking 
members, in the order named. Whit- 
ing, swordfish, mackerel, red snap- 
per, smelts, and shad came trailing 
slowly along behind. 

Fish is growing in popularity and 
American homemakers are seeking 
better instructions and new ideas 
for preparing them. Preferred meth- 
ods of cooking fish, as recorded in 
the survey, gave first place to fry- 
ing. Almost 75 per cent fry their 
fish. But baking, broiling, and boiling 
were mentioned in fair numbers. So, 
it would seem wise to start with the 
problem of pan frying. 

Many kinds of fish (in fact any 
kind of fish) can be fried, although 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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roil for fine flavor 


Fs: tender cuts of meat, such as 






steaks and chops, broiling is an 

excellent method of cooking. The 
meat is exposed directly to dry heat, 
as over hot coals or under a gas flame 
or an electrical unit, assuring a prod- 
uct that is crisp and flavorful on the 
outside; tender and juicy inside. 

Not all meats can be broiled. Pork, 
which requires long, thorough cook- 
ing, would be dry and lacking in 
flavor unless cooked with some mois- 
ture as in braising. Veal does not 
have enough fat covering to be 
broiled, and, of course, we cannot 








| Lamb chops—loin, rib, or shoulder—are a good choice broil tough cuts of beef. But tender 
. for broiling. Fruit can be broiled with the chops for beef steaks, lamb chops, smoked meats 
the last part of cooking as illustrated on the next page. such as ham slices or bacon, or ground 


beef or lamb patties can be broiled 
with great success. 

Cooking time depends on the thick- 
ness of the cut, and the distance it is 
placed from the heat. As a rule, place 
meat that is 1 inch thick 2 inches 
from the source of heat, and meat that 
is 2 inches thick 3 inches from heat. 

Broiled meat should be turned only 
once. Brown on one side, then turn 
and complete cooking on the other 
side. The meat should be served at 
once, and the platter should be hot. 

Try broiling rib lamb chops with 
bananas or peaches as illustrated here. 
Broiled fruit or slices of tomato, 
onion, and mushroom go well with all 
broiled meats. They are quick and 
convenient to prepare and add an ex- 
tra touch in eye and taste appeal. 


= Wh 





2 Set dial control for broiling. Place chops on rack of 
. broiler. Adjust broiler pan so that 1-inch chops are 
2 inches from source of heat, 2-inch chops are 3 inches. 











Vile 2a 





Broil lamp chops until top surface is brown, allowing 
. about 7 minutes. Season and turn chops. Brown on the 
other side 5 minutes or follow variations described right. 
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B are delicious with broiled Continue broiling for about 5 minutes until chops 
ahanas lamb chops. Wrap bananas are cooked and the bananas and bacon are lightly 
in bacon slices, place on broiler rack. browned. Season as desired and serve immediately. 





Photos courtesy National Live Stock and Meat Board. 









\ — 
can be broiled with the chops. Fill] Continue broiling until chops are done 
if Fac eS with a mint meringue made by and peaches are lightly browned, about 
beating 2 egg whites, 14 cup of mint jelly until stiff. 5 minutes. Season and serve at once. 
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menus for MA Y 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 





Tomato Juice 
Hot Turkey Roll* 
Gravy 

Carrot Sticks 
Apple Crisp 


Fruit Juice 

Cheeseburger 
oll* 

Cabbage Slaw 

Strawberry Whip 


Scalloped Noodles 
with Frankfurter 

Green Salad 
Raisin Bread* 
Chocolate Chip 
Cake 


Scandinavian 
Spaghetti * 

Tossed Salad 
Corn Muffin* 
Lady Baltimore 
Cake 


These menus are planned to meet requirements of 
the Type A Federal school lunch pattern. Milk is 
served with all meals and butter or margarine (*) is 


served on all breads. In addition to the A lunch 


Fruit Juice 
Pork Loaf 
Mashed Potato 
Parsnips 
Raisin Coffee 
Cake* 
Lemon 


Chiffon Pie 


Baked Ham 
Raisin Sauce 
Broccoli 

Roll* 

Pineapple 
Crumb Cake * 


Baked Beef Hash 

Harvard Beets 
Raisin Bran 
Muffin* 

Peach Cup 
Pudding 


Orange Juice 
Chicken 

Pin Wheel Roll 
Mushroom Sauce 
Fresh Spinach 
Fruit Cup Cake 


Meat Cake 
Baked Potato 
Carrots 

Roll* 

Grapenut Custard 
Pudding 


Fricassee of 
Chicken on Rice 
Peas 

Roll* 

Minted Fruit 
Salad Mold 

Cup Cake 


Roast Leg of 

Lamb 
Delmonico Potato 
Peas 


Pear Mint Salad 
Cookie 


Tomato Juice 

American Chop 
Suey 

Green Beans 
Cornbread* 
Blueberry Pie 


milk is priced at 25c. 


Beef and 
Vegetable Pie 
Grapefruit Salad 

Hard Roll* 
Icebox Pudding 


Baked Beef Liver 
Mashed Potato 
Creamed Onions 
Roll* 

Cottage Pudding 
Chocolate Sauce 


Baked Potato 
Fresh Asparagus 
Cheese Sauce 
Frankfurter 
Sandwich * 
Cherry Crisp 


Spanish Omelet 
Peas 

Roll* 

Orange and 
Grapefruit Salad 
Fruit Gelatin 





By MARION CRONAN 


Director, School Lunch 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


FRIDAY 


Tomato Juice 
Codfish Cake 
Baked Beans 
Cole Slaw 
French Bread* 
Queen Pudding 


Cheese Strata 
Baked Stuffed 
Tomato 
Ambrosia 
Fruit Cup * 
Cookie 


Tuna Croquette 

Cream Sauce 

Lima Beans 

Stuffed Prune 
Salad 

Nut Bread* 


Oven-fried 
Haddock Fillet 
Baked Potato 

Lima Beans 

Pumpernickel 
Bread* 

Apple Gingerbread 

Whipped Cream 


Tuna Salad 
Potato Chips 
Sliced Tomato 
Roll* 

Peach Shortcake 


a la carte items such as soup, sandwiches, salads, 
and desserts are sold at 8c each, The A lunch with 
These recipes have been 
tested. Recipes for starred items are on next page. 
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New Bulletins on Camp Food 
Service and Quantity Recipes 


a YOU’RE planning to participate in a pro- 
gram of food service at a summer camp this 
year, you will be interested in two recent publi- 
cations of the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University. 

The first, Camp Food Service Management, 
by Dorothy M. Proud, Extension Specialist in 
Institution Management, is a revision of the 
material originally found in the leaflet, Camp 
Kitchen Management. This 32-page bulletin 
contains valuable information on sanitation in 
food handling, camp food costs, menu planning, 
ways to improve nutrition of campers, and 
dining room practices. Also included are sec- 
tions on outdoor cookery, and the use of de- 
hydrated foods for long camping trips. It 
should be helpful to the school lunch manager 
who may have to deal with the special problems 
of food service in a summer camp. 

The second bulletin, A Central Camp Build- 
ing for Administration and Food Service, by 
Ruby M. Loper, Dorothy M. Proud, Agnes M. 
Carlson, and Paul R. Hoff, describes a building 
that was developed in response to inquiries 
from camp managers about the space required 
for food service and the kitchen equipment 
needed. 

Although the authors designed the building 
primarily for food service, provisions were 
also made for a manager’s office and indoor 
recreation. Methods of construction and the 
appearance of the building were also con- 
sidered. Full details of the building layout, 
kitchen equipment selection, materials and con- 
struction, utilities, and sewage and waste dis- 
posal are included in the bulletin. 

Both these publications are available from 
the Mailing Room, Roberts Hall, Ithaca, New 
York. Price is 25 cents each. 


Quantity Recipes 


Another Cornell publication of interest to 
those concerned with food service in schools, 
camps, small institutions, and community 
groups is Quantity Recipes by Marion A. Wood 
and Katharine W. Harris. The material in- 
cluded in this booklet is a revision of the 
recipe section of Meals for Many, Extension 
Bulletin 477. 

The bulletin contains basic guides to quantity 
food preparation and many recipes planned for 
50 servings. Some of the topics discussed are: 
Selection and interpretation of quantity recipes, 
oven temperatures, aids to accurate measuring, 
and specific information on the preparation of 
many types of foods. 

To procure this 228-page bulletin, write to 
the Mailing Room, Roberts Hall, Ithaca, New 
York. The price is $1.00. 
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50 servings 


% AMBROSIA FRUIT CUP 


234 qts. fresh grapefruit 
sections with 
1% cups simple sugar syrup 
OR 
4 46 oz. cans grapefruit 
sections 
Prepare grapefruit sections and turn into container large 
enough to hold 2 gallons of fruit mixture. Pour orange 
juice and syrup over sections. Wash and dice unpeeled 
apples. Add cut dates and coconut. Mix carefully to dis- 
tribute fruit. 


4 cups orange juice 
2% cups dates, finely cut 
1% qts. apples, diced 

2 cups coconut, shredded 


50 servings 


% PINEAPPLE CRUMB CAKE 


5 qts. flour, sifted 12 eggs 

24 cup baking powder 2 qts. pineapple juice 

4 thsp. salt 1 recipe cinnamon nut 

6 cups sugar crumbs 

2 cups dry milk solids 6 cups crushed pineapple, 


2 cups shortening well drained 


Sift together flour, baking powder, salt, sugar, and dry 
milk solids. Cut or rub in shortening until mixture is 
crumbly. Beat eggs and add juice. Make a well in dry ingre- 
dients and add egg-juice mixture. Mix until batter is smooth. 
Divide one half of batter into two 12 x 20 inch greased pans. 


Sprinkle each pan with one fourth of the cinnamon nut 
crumbs. Spread one half of the pineapple over each pan. 
Spread remaining batter evenly over pineapple and top with 


remaining cinnamon nut crumbs. Bake in a hot oven 
(400° F.) about 20 minutes. Serve topped with whipped 
cream. 


Cinnamon Nut Crumbs: 
1 cup margarine or butter 


3 cups flour, sifted 
4 cups nuts, chopped 


3 cups brown sugar 
2 tbsp. cinnamon 
Mix flour, brown sugar, and cinnamon. Cut or rub in short- 
ening until mixture is crumbly. Add nuts, mixing lightly. 
Sprinkle over cake batter as directed above. 


% FRANKFURTER PICKLE SANDWICH FILLING 
50 servings 


¥% cup mustard 
2% cups mayonnaise 


35 frankfurters, cooked 
1 pt. pickle relish 
ly cup lemon juice 


Grind cold frankfurters. Add pickle relish, lemon juice, 
mustard and mayonnaise. Mix thoroughly. 


% SCANDINAVIAN SPAGHETTI 50 servings 


2 lbs. elbow macaroni 1 tsp. pepper 

1 Ib. bacon, diced ° 4 1-lb. cans flaked salmon 
2 cups onion, chopped 6 cups cooked peas 

2 cups celery, chopped 2 Ibs. shredded American 
1 cup dry milk solids cheese 

2 1 qt. water 


tbsp. salt 
buttered bread crumbs 


Cook macaroni in boiling water until tender (about 6 min- 
utes). Drain and rinse. Brown bacon lightly in skillet. 
Drain off excess fat. Add onion and celery and brown 
lightly. Stir in dry milk solids, salt, and pepper. Mix well. 
Combine salmon, peas, cheese, and macaroni in a large bowl. 
Add bacon-onion mixture and water and mix well. Pour 
into 2 greased baking pans, 11x16 inches. Sprinkle but- 
tered bread crumbs over top. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) about 45 minutes. 
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Spring Cleaning — . 
in the LUNCHROOM 


By MARION L. CRONAN 


PRINGTIME is cleanup time not 
sy only in the home but in the 

school lunchroom. When April 
comes, there is an urge to “fix up.” 
The usual maintenance and routine 
cleaning don’t seem quite enough; 
we want to “shine” with added bril- 
liance. 

The ease of cleaning in a lunch- 
room begins with the blueprint. For 
those of us who are in the planning 
stage, as sO many are, we can pro- 
vide for future cleanliness by mak- 
ing the right choices in equipment 
and structural surfaces. The Na- 
tional Sanitation Foundation has de- 
veloped a code for sanitary equip- 
ment for use by companies fabri- 
cating equipment. Rounded corners 
on drawers, rolled edges on tables 
and drainboards, and sliding doors 
with rollers at the top, not at the 
bottom where they are hard to clean, 
are just a few of the advances made 
in equipment. Floors and walls of 
tile make for easy cleaning. Equip- 
ment that is based rather than on 
legs eliminates those “hard-to-get-at” 
places. 


Miss Cronan is director of home- 
making and school lunch for the pub- 
lic schools of Brookline, Mass. 
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Elimination of hard-to-clean hoods 
over stoves which collect grease and 
present a fire hazard may be accom- 
plished with new back stove venti- 
lating installations. Stainless steel 
work surfaces eliminate crevices 
where crumbs and dirt hide. A plan 
for sanitary equipment now pays 
off in cleaning hours saved in the 
future. 

Older installations made before 
many of these improvements were 
available, or financially possible, pre- 
sent greater problems in upkeep. Re- 
cently I heard a representative of an 
equipment company say “sanitation 
is as good as the people who work at 
it.” The people who “work at it” he 
listed as the school lunch employees, 
public health and equipment men, 
and the educated public. All of these 
groups most certainly want clean 
school kitchens. 


TEACH GOOD PROCEDURE 


What can the lunchroom manager 
do to promote cleanliness? First, by 
training her employees in proper 
cleaning procedures. To do this, 
there must be a time for cleaning 
and a well defined cleaning schedule. 
Responsibilities for cleaning specific 
areas should be definitely assigned. 
A job that is everyone’s responsibil- 
ity usually ends in being no one’s. 


Take a fresh look at your school lunch 
kitchen. Examine each unit, each piece 
of equipment. What could you improve? 

Photo courtesy H. A. Johnson Co. 


Employees need to understand why 
the elimination of unseen dirt is es- 
sential. By this I mean silver that 
not only looks clean but which has 
been so washed that the bacterial 
count is desirably low. Close co- 
operation with the local health de- 
partment through food handlers’ 
courses and by frequent inspections 
improves employee awareness of the 
importance of their cleaning jobs. 


PROVIDE GOOD TOOLS 


Providing the best soap, detergent, 
and tools for cleaning is the next 
step. What is the “best” is often 
hard to determine. Women will re- 
bel, and rightly, against strong soaps 
or detergents that irritate their 
hands. Managers are distracted as 
cleaning supplies mount in cost. The 
variety of detergents on the market, 
each strongly advocated by sales pro- 
motion, is confusing. The relatively 
long time necessary to prove the su- 
periority of one dish machine pow- 
der over another, if, indeed, the per- 
formance can be objectively proved, 
is a problem. 

Individual preference and _ trial 
and error, unscientific as this may 
be, usually determines the cleaning 
agents to be used. Having gone 
through this cycle I have finally ar- 
rived at two conclusions: (1) Reduce 
the number of soaps, powders, de- 
tergents, and bleaches to a minimum 
and purchase the same ones for all 
schools; (2) encourage the economi- 
cal use of the supplies. Providing 
an exact measuring cup or glass for 
powder or liquids eliminates pouring 
from gallon jars with the resulting 
over-use. 

Time spent in instructing em- 
ployees in the “how” of their jobs 
is essential. Also allowing employees 
to alternate on heavy jobs, such as 
floor mopping, usually makes the 
workers feel that all share in the 
chores and that the same persons 
don’t get the lighter work constantly. 


BE OBJECTIVE 
When it’s time for special cleaning 
it’s well to inspect the kitchen with 
new awareness. I try to look at 
every piece of equipment and every 
structural surface with an outsider’s 
point of view. It is so easy to over- 
look things we see every day and to 
not really see things at all! A ques- 
tioning outlook helps. “Do we have 
to do it this way?” is a good ques- 
tion to ask ourselves. “There must 
be a bettter or easier method,” of- 

ten results in finding one. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Wise Spending 
(Continued from page 10) 


is worth waiting to shop for such 
things as shoes, winter coats, furs, 
and household textiles until the “an- 
nual” sales. End-of-the-month, out- 
of-season, inventory, and liquidation 
sales sometimes offer outstanding 
bargains. However, some sales which 
are planned to pep up business dur- 
ing a slack season might not be all 
you expect. Merchandise which reg- 
ularly sells for a lower-than-sales 
price may be stocked just for these 
“special events.” Before buying at 
sales, ask yourself these questions: 
“Is this an item I had planned to 
buy sometime during the year?” 
“How does it compare in price and 
value with items I could find any 
day?” “If I charge or buy it on 
the installment plan, will I be able 
to make regular payments?” 


The Cost Angle 


Wise spending has another im- 
portant angle—your “cost of doing 
business.” If you shop in stores far 
from your home, you must add car- 
fare to your bill. Gasoline is an ex- 
tra item, if you make special trips 
by car. A 40-cent delivery charge 
from the supermarket, or a tip to a 
delivery boy also adds to cost. 

A courteous and friendly approach 
to a salesperson has a lot to do with 
success in shopping. It not only 
makes shopping more enjoyable, but 
you are likely to find what you want 
and at the price you can pay. You 
owe it to yourself as a good shop- 
per to inspect the merchandise you 
are considering, but handle it as if 
you were going to buy it. Lipstick 
on the neckline of a dress, or a zip- 
per that is jammed adds to the 
store’s cost of business and that in 
turn is reflected in higher prices to 
you. 

If furniture, a car, or a refrigera- 
tor is bought on the installment plan, 
there will be an extra charge for the 
costs of selling ‘‘on time.” It’s im- 
portant to know exactly how much 
you are paying for credit at all times. 
It may pay you to check whether 
the cost of borrowing money and 
paying cash for merchandise may 
not in the long run be cheaper than 
the “carrying charge” on the install- 
ment payment. 

Be sure you understand exactly 
what is meant by “easy terms,’ “no 
extra charge for credit,” and “no 
- carrying charge.” If there is no 
charge for credit, will you get a dis- 
count if you pay cash? If there is 
no “carrying charge,’ does it mean 
only if you pay within 30 days? Read 
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the fine type on any contracts you 
sign, and add extra costs to the ac- 
tual price of the things you buy. 
Here are a few tips that may help 
you to gain the most value for your 
money or help you to teach others 
how to get the most for theirs. 
Watch scales and measuring devices 
to be sure you receive the amount 
you are paying for; ask for specific 
amounts, such as a dozen or a yard, 
rather than a quarter’s worth; know 
your measurements for clothing and 
ask for the correct size; and check 
sales slips and count your change as 
you pay. It isn’t a case of distrust- 





ing anyone; it’s just smart business 
on your part. 

There’s no blueprint for spending 
wisely. To be a successful shopper 
means practicing a few important 
rules each time you enter a store. A 
good shopper searches for real qual- 
ity, reads all labels, asks questions, 
and compares qualities and price 
ranges of merchandise in various 
stores. No matter how much or how 
little money you have, wise spend- 
ing will pay off. You'll get what 
you really need and want, and re- 
ceive the maximum use and enjoy- 
ment from your purchases. 


Best Baking Class Aid 
in Years! 
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MEAL PLANNER NUMBER FOUR 


Ciuldoor Vining 


QUI-KORN 













RED STAR Place Mat MEAL PLANNER 
No. 4 Now Available 


“They make every yeast baking class a doubly enriching session” 
that’s what leading home economists are saying about the exciting 
Red Star Meal Vitae rs. It’s so easy to teach and le -arn from these eaily 
illustrated, brightly colored place mats that combine clear ste p-by-step 
recipes with iain: rfully helpful hints for junior 


hostesses about suitable menu. table se tting, decora- 


tion, and serving. 


This month the yeast baking specialty is Qui-Korn 
Sticks and the meal or party occasion is Outdoor 
Dining. Here’s a grand opportunity to make every 
baking class a more complete study in the art of 
your class re- 


You'll love the 


home making. 


sponds to yeast baking instruction. 
Use the handy form in the coupon section to order 
a famous Red Star Baking guide on Meal Planner 


way 


DRY YEAST 


SPECIAL 
ACTIWE 


RED STAR YEAST MILWAUKEE 





No. 4, free for every student in your class. 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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of meat (except pork) has been 
required by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. But with the recent 
end of meat price controls, grading 
is again—as it was before and after 
World War II—on a voluntary basis. 

If ungraded meat is purchased, 
the consumer will have to apply her 
own experience to the problem of se- 
lecting the product that best suits 
her needs. Many, however, will con- 
tinue to depend on the Federal 
stamp as a reliable guide to meat of 
specified quality. The Federal meat 
grade should not be confused with 
the Federal inspection mark. Fed- 
eral meat grades denote quality, 
such as Choice or Good. The round 
inspection stamp, which reads, “U. S. 
Inspected and Passed,” is the sym- 
bol of Federal meat inspection. It 
gives assurance that the meat was 
wholesome at the time it was in- 
spected. 

For more information about Fed- 
eral meat grades, you may be inter- 
ested in writing to the Division of 
Publications, Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. for Leaflet No. 
310, U. S. Grades of Beef. Along 
with other information, this pam- 
phlet includes a cooking guide 
for various cuts of beef, and a chart 
showing the location of beef cuts on 
the carcass. 


Qirn May 1951, Federal grading 


New Arkansas Broiler 


The Seymour Packing Company 
of Topeka, Kansas has developed a 
new type of Arkansas broiler. The 
broilers: have broad, flat breasts 
showing thick meat. like a turkey, 
short chunky legs, and considerable 
more meat per pound of body weight. 
They will be available ice-packed or 
frozen under the Consort Brand 
label. 


Frozen Orange Juice 


The group of U.S.D.A. scientists 
whose research work, in cooperation 
with the Florida Citrus Commission, 
made possible the $150 million 
frozen orange juice business for 
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Florida were recently honored by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
When the concentrate was first pro- 
duced commercially in 1945-46, home- 
makers were a little suspicious of 
the new product, and only 225,000 
gallons were distributed. But by 
1951-52, suspicions had vanished, and 
44 million gallons were consumed 
during the year. The outlook of 
the current season points to a con- 
sumption of over 50 million gallons. 


New Booklets and Teaching Aids 


The Cereal Institute has just pub- 
lished an attractive new booklet, 
Breakfast in the Modern Reducing 
Diet. Based on current research and 
edited by Sidney A. Portis, M.D., 
the booklet emphasizes the im- 
portance of a good breakfast in re- 
ducing diets. It should be of par- 
ticular interest to teen-agers who 
are worried about being overweight. 
Twenty-five or more free copies may 
be procured by writing to the Cereal 
Institute, Inc., 135 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Food Value Tables, a pamphlet 
prepared by Eula Bee Corban, As- 
sistant Professor of Home Econom- 
ics at Queens College, New York, is 
an interesting presentation of food 
values in circle graphs. The easy- 
to-read tables allow rapid interpre- 
tation without necessarily mastering 
terms such as milligrams and Inter- 
national Units, which might be con- 
fusing to beginning students. Copies 
may be obtained at 40 cents each 
from the Queens College Book Store, 
Flushing 67, New York. 


Recipe Magic Using Heinz Strained 
and Junior Foods contains helpful 
suggestions for feeding toddlers and 
convalescents of all ages. Free copies 
may be procured from Home Eco- 
nomics Department, H. J. Heinz Co., 
Box 57, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Meal Planning Guide, offered by 
the Pet Milk Company, should be a 
valuable addition to classroom and 
laboratory studies. Included in this 
well-planned booklet is information 
on nutrition, marketing, and prepa- 


What’s Going On in FOODS 


BY JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


ration of foods, as well as a section 
on food service and table appoint- 
ments. Write to the Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Pet Milk Com- 
pany, Arcade Building, St. Louis. 


The National Turkey Federation 
has prepared a colorful, 67-page Tur- 
key Handbook which contains infor- 
mation on all phases of turkey pur- 
chasing, preparation, and usage ‘in 
the institutional field. Requests for 
free copies received on business let- 
terheads from school dietitians will 
be honored. Quantity copies may be 
obtained at 35 cents per copy. Write 
to the National Turkey Federation, 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 


New Dessert For Spring 





For a taste treat try rice pudding made 
with Horlicks malted milk. Recipe is: 
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cup rice 

cups milk 

cups boiling water 

cup malted milk 

cup sugar 

teaspoon nutmeg 
teaspoon salt 

teaspoon vanilla extract 
tablespoon butter or margarine 
tablespoons sugar 
teaspoon cinnamon 


Not et et et 
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Combine first seven ingredients in 
top of double boiler. Cover and cook 
over boiling water for about 2 hours 
or until most of liquid is absorbed. Stir 
occasionally. Add vanilla extract. Turn 
into one-quart serving dish while still 
hot. Dot top with butter or margarine. | 
Combine sugar and cinnamon and 
sprinkle over top of pudding. Let stand 
in warm place until sugar melts. Serve 
while slightly warm, plain or with 
cream or milk. Makes 6-8 servings. 
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Frozen Fish Go Everywhere 
(Continued from page 35) 


fish of firm flesh are easier to serve 
neatly when fried than are the softer- 
textured ones. Perch, ptke, pickerel, 
smelts, trout, and bass all are good 
fryers. 
Pan Fried Fish 

2 pounds fish, whole or in slices 

salt, pepper to taste 
4 cup cornmeal 
¥% cup flour 
cooking shortening 

If whole fish are used, clean them 
first. If frozen fillets are used, let 
them thaw on the bottom shelf of the 
refrigerator or at room temperature. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Mix 
the cornmeal with flour. Dredge the 
fish with this mixture and shake off 
excess. Melt fresh cooking fat in a 
heavy frying pan to %4 inch depth. 
When the fat is well heated but not 
quite smoking hot, slide the prepared 
fish into the pan. Cook until brown on 
one side; turn and brown on the other, 
keeping fat just under smoking. Trans- 
fer to paper towels or brown wrapping 
paper. to drain. Serve on a_ heated 
platter, brown and crisp on the outside, 
moist but well done on the inside. 
Serves about 3 persons per pound. 


Other Methods 


A common fault in cooking fish 
is over-cooking. Fish is naturally 
tender and juicy when it comes from 
the water, containing none of the 
tough connective tissues that is 
found in meat. Excessive cooking at 
high temperatures will make the fish 
dry, tough, and flavorless. 

Most varieties of fish can be 
adapted to the same methods of 
cooking—broiling, baking, frying, or 
steaming. For example, fat fish, 
such as salmon, is usually consid- 
ered best for broiling, but leaner 
fish may also be prepared in this 
manner if sufficient fat is added dur- 
ing cooking. For broiling, cut fish 
into serving pieces, brush with oil, 
and cook until just browned. 

Baking is another popular method 
of fish cookery suitable for many 
varieties of fish. Whole, baked fish, 








YOUR HOUSE 
BEGINS WITH YOU by 


H. VANDERVOORT WALSH 


New approach to  home-planning 
stimulating teaching aids; 250 
drawings, photos, devices; floor- 
plans, furniture cut-outs, property 
plans. Build your class projects on 
this book, Price $4.95 


At your bookstore or from 


GEORSE W. STEWART, Publisher, Inc. 
120 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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which is frequently stuffed, makes | 
a handsome picture when brought to | 


the table. A new variation of baked, 
stuffed fish is found in this recipe 
using fillets and a rarebit stuffing. 


Rarebit Stuffed Fillets 


4 fish fillets 
1 tablespoon butter or margarine 
cup milk 


Ne 
tds 


finely cut 

teaspoon red paprika 
teaspoon dry mustard 
teaspoon red pepper 
teaspoon Worcester Sauce 
cups soft bread cubes 
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Twirl fillets around inside of greased 
muffin tins, trimming fish to fit if neces- 
sary. Put butter or margarine in top 
of double boiler along with the milk. 
Heat, then set over hot water, add the 
cheese and the seasonings. 
until rarebit is smooth. Remove from 
heat and stir in bread cubes. Fill 
centers of fillet twirls with rarebit. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 20 
to 25 minutes, or until fish flakes when 
tested with a fork. Loosen around 
fillet with a knife. Carefully lift out 
with spoon to a hot platter. 
piping hot. Makes 4 servings. 


Fashion Festival 
(Continued from page 14) 


are in Fashion Land. Watch care- 
fully, and I’m sure you'll find 
many prize winners here. This 
is an ideal time for us to come, 
too, because one of the most popu- 
lar debutantes of Fashion Land 
is having a house party. 


able to catch a glimpse of her 
guests. (Curtain opens slowly.) 
Yes, here comes some of them 
now. (As each model appears, 
comments are made pointing to 


the fashion details of the garment. | 


When all of the clothes have been 


shown, the curtain closes and opens | 


again on the scene as it was in 
the beginning. Joan is still asleep. 
The door opens and Peg and Anne 
enter carrying Cokes.) 

PEG: Here Joan, we brought 

ANNE: Shh. She’s asleep. 

PEG: The poor thing. She’s just ex- 
hausted, working so long. 

ANNE: Let’s call her and make her 
go to bed. 
keeps this up. (Shakes Joan.) 

(Sitting up and rubbing her 
eyes) What?...Where?... 

PEG: Come on Joan, get to bed. 
can’t win a contest like that. 

I can’t? That’s what you 

think. Quick, give me a pencil. 

Nobody else has a chance in the 

world now. (She goes to the desk 

and begins to sketch rapidly as 
the curtain closes.) 


You 


pound cheddar cheese, grated or | 


Heat only | 


Serve | 


If we | 
stand right here I think you’ll be | 


She’ll be sick if she | 





the Newest Method of 
Flavor-Sealed Cooking with 
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NEW Color-Range Dial 
Lights up in Blue, Yellow or Red to 
indicate correct temperature for simmering, 


browning, roasting, etc. 


EXCLUSIVE Safety 
DRAIN-LOK Removes shortening 


in seconds—to make unit available 
for roasting, baking, etc. 





Alert Home Economics teachers know how 
important to students is a thorough ground- 
ing in the principles of modern deep frying. 
Close control of cooking compound tem- 
perature, fast heat recovery, formation of 
the flavor-tight, vitaminttight envelope 
around the cooking food—these principles 
are important to a student, and simple to 
teach with a Dulane Fryryte. It makes classes 
more interesting to follow, more rewarding 
to teach. 


Model F-5: Model F-4: 
Up to 6 pint Cap., $36.95 4 pint Cap., $29.95 


eee 


FOR YOUR CLASSROOM WORK 


This subject of deep-frying handled in a 
full-period lesson plan. It’s a strongly mo- 
tivated, logically developed, fully teach- 
able treatment of a very important sub- 
ject in modern culinary trends. Write to: 
Home Economics Department, Dulane, 
Inc., 1900 River Road, River Grove, Ill 


SEE DISCOUNT COUPON ON PAGE 23 


Dillane ne 


RIVER GROVE, ILLINOIS 
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in greater demand than the small 

sizes, reports Dr. Earl Mc- 
Cracken household equipment spe- 
cialist of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. One reason for this is 
that so much more is now generally 
known about the conveniences of 
home freezers. A small family which 
might have chosen a 7 or 8 cubic- 
freezer a few years ago now often 
chooses a 12 to 14 cubic-foot size to 
store a greater variety and quantity 
of foods. 

The upright freezer is gaining in 
popularity, too. This trend may be 
attributed to the fact that they take 
up less floor space. Also, many more 
manufacturers are now featuring 
upright freezers for the home. 


| ine capacity freezers are now 


Portable lroner 


An automatic ironer that folds into 
its own frame and can be rolled on 
casters to a storage area is the new- 
est addition to the Ironrite line. The 
Portaway has many of the features 
of the cabinet models such as two 
free ends and a forming board. 
However, the roll is several inches 
shorter and the frame light in 
weight. 


Easier Operation 


The bread carriage of the Toast- 
master is now constructed to lower 
automatically as soon as a slice of 
bread is placed in it. It is no longer 
necessary to push a slide handle to 
lower the bread into the toaster. The 
only control used is a dial to regu- 
late the toasting cycle. After the 
toasting time is completed the 
toasted bread pops up extra high and 
the currently automatically turns off. 


Something New 


Just available this month is the 
new Chamber gas range which fea- 
tures a combination broiler-griddle 
installed in the top of the range. 
The griddle is heated by a special 
burner. A turn of a handle swings 
the aluminum griddle plate to a ver- 
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tical position, raising the broiler 
unit to surface level. After food is 
placed on the broiler platter the unit 
is lowered to broiling position. A 
second handle is turned to raise or 
lower the broiling platter to the de- 
sired distance beneath the flame. A 
pilot light automatically ignites the 
fuel when the gas cock is turned to 
the on position. 


Plastic Upholstery 


The fabric division of the Du Pont 
Company has just introduced a plas- 
tic upholstery backed with a knit 
fabric which is elastic in nature. 
This permits the shaping of hard-to- 
tailor curves without folding or 
pleating. The fabric is being used 
by furniture manufacturers on con- 
tour chairs and other pieces present- 
ing curves difficult to fit. It is soft 
and pliable and guaranteed not to 
sag. The material is highly resistant 
to cracking and abrasion. 


Changing Trends 


The increased popularity of syn- 
thetic detergents has resulted in a 
significant change of production 
schedules for industry. A recent re- 
port from the Association of Ameri- 
can Soap and Glycerine Producers 
states that in the past five years soap 
production has dropped nearly 40 
per cent from 3.7 billion pounds to 
2.3 billion pounds a year. In the same 
period of time, production of syn- 
thetic detergents rose from 400 mil- 
lion pounds to 1.8 billion pounds 
each year, an increase of almost 350 
per cent. 


Dual Purpose 


Protection from moisture and 
moths in closets is provided by the 
Twin Action DeMoist manufactured 
by the G. N. Coughlan Company of 
West Orange, New Jersey. This is 
a perforated canister equipped with 
a hanger hook. It contains a disc 
which absorbs moisture from the air 
to guard against mildew and rust. 
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When the disc reaches its saturation 
point it can be dried in an oven and 
reused. For protection against dam- 
age by moths each canister also 
contains 14 ounces of 100 per cent 
paradichlorobenzene to kill moths 
and moth eggs. 


Restyled Package 


A new package has been designed 
for Arm & Hammer Bicarbonate of 
Soda. The pack is taller, slimmer, and 
easier to handle. A metal spout per- 
mits quick pouring. The box, of 
coated white board, is especially 
made for medicine chest and travel 
use. Baking soda, the other name 
for the same product, is still avail- 
able in the regular style package for 
kitchen use. 


To Banish Odors 


Smaller but more efficient is the 
new deodorizing lamp made by Syl- 
vania. The lamp emits ultraviolet 
radiation which converts oxygen in 
the surrounding air into ozone to de- 
stroy objectionable odors and freshen 
the air. The lamps require special 
type fixtures which are available in 
many stores across the country. 





Unique lids of these refrigerator jars are 
made of rubber and metal. The manufac- 
turer claims that the lids create a 
vacuum type seal for exceptional stor- 
ing qualities, A set of three Freshorator 
jars is made available to home economics 
teachers at a special introductory rate 
of one dollar. Write to the Silex Com- 
pany, Pilny Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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They Grade You, Too 
(Continued from page 8) 


ful but not too bossy,” “‘who let stu- 
dents express their own opinions,” 
“who help us with our problems,” 
“who are willing to teach us what 
we want to learn.” One student ex- 
pressed her desire in these words, 
“Too often they consider their way 
of doing things the only way. They 
should let students develop their own 
ideas more and let them have a 
chance to experiment.” 

Among the personal qualities de- 
sired, friendliness and understand- 
ing were mentioned most frequently. 
“A smile and a cheerful word does 
wonders for students any day”; 
“When they are grouchy and ir- 
ritable, I feel that way the rest of 
the day”; “I appreciate teachers who 
know what they are teaching but ad- 
mit that they themselves have dif- 
ficulty sometimes.” They like teach- 
ers “who can see our point of view,” 
“who will help those students who 
feel shy and that they aren’t want- 
ed,” “who encourage us and build 
up our confidence,” “who like us,” 
and “who enjoy teaching.” 

One girl wrote, “I think home eco- 
nomics teachers should have mare 
understanding than is expected of 
anyone except our very own parents.” 
Another wrote, “I like homemaking 
teachers who are rather motherly; 
in other words, I like them to be 
closer to you personally than other 
teachers are.” 

They want teachers who are sym- 
pathetic with them but who have 
maturity, “who act their age,” and 





Important Correction 

The article, Automatic Clothes 
Dryers by Elaine Knowles Weaver 
and Margaret E. Thomas which ap- 
peared in the January issue of Prac- 
tical Home Economics was credited 
as reprinted from the Ohio Farm 
and Home Research, Vol. 37, No. 
277, July-August 1952. Actually this 
article was an adaptation. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs were omitted due 
to space limitations: 

“The initial cost of electrically- 
heated models is generaliy from 
$25 to $45 less than the gas-heated 
models of the same brand but the 
cost of operation is generally 
higher. 

“An average of 2.7 K.W.H. of 
current was used for each load. 
Considering 16 loads a month, as 
average, at 214 cents per K.W.H. 
the cost would be $1.08 per month. 
Gas consumption was 9.6 cubic 
feet per load. At local gas rates 
of 1 cent per 20 cubic feet cost 
would be approximately 7.7 cents 
per month.” 
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are “not like kids.” 


Attractiveness, | 


neat appearance, patience, tolerance, | 


willingness to do what she asks of 


others, and to learn along with the 


class were also emphasized. 
Because teachers try so hard to 


avoid any show of partiality in their | 


classes, it was surprising to find that 
the complaints against teachers 
voiced most frequently were: having 
favorites, having a personal dislike 
for some students, spending their 
time with those who needed help 
least instead of most, and letting a 
favored few “do everything.” Since 
students differ so much in their re- 
sponsiveness to teachers, it is im- 
possible for a teacher to treat all 
students exactly alike, but no doubt 
many teachers would be genuinely 
surprised to know how some of the 
girls in their classes were interpret- 
ing their behavior. 


Other complaints about teachers | 


that were mentioned frequently were 
that they embarrassed students in 
front of their classmates, didn’t have 
time to give them help when it was 
requested, were impatient and easily 
irritated, were aloof and unapproach- 
able, expected more than students 


could do, and let things ride dur- | 


ing the term and then piled on too | 


much work toward the end. In the 
case of this last criticism, it’s very 
likely that sometimes the teacher 


was blamed for the student’s own | 


neglect. 

Criticism leveled particularly 
against student teachers, and pos- 
sibly justifiable in some cases, was 
that they weren’t well prepared, de- 
pended too much on notes, and didn’t 
seem sure of their teaching. 

It is difficult to summarize briefly 
and accurately such a miscellaneous 
array of statements as these papers 


contained. However, although word- | 


ed in various ways, a few ideas were 
expressed by so many girls that they 
stood out prominently. 

Regardless of their ability, or in- 
terest in the subject, these students 
quite unanimously seemed to want 
four things of their homemaking 
teachers. First, leadership that is 
challenging and gives.them definite 
direction and a feeling of accom- 
plishment; second, respect for and 
encouragement of their own individ- 
uality, initiative and growing inde- 
pendence; third, the inspiration of 
an attractive feminine personality 
they can regard as a pattern for imi- 
tation; and fourth, a warm under- 
standing friendliness that makes 
them feel that the teacher is person- 
ally interested in them and is giving 
them a generous share of her ap- 
proval and affection. 





JUNIOR - SENIOR 


BANQUETS !—$5.00 


AT LAST YOUR BANQUET 
PROBLEMS ARE OVER! 


Here are a wide variety of 
banquet plans in ONE 
PACKAGE, complete with 


decorations! 


WHAT IS A “PACKAGE” BANQUET? 


A PACKAGE BANQUET is a 
complete plan WITH DECO- 


RATIONS | for 


your 


JUNIOR 


SENIOR BANQUET! With these 
banquets you receive DECORA- 
TIVE MATERIALS without hav- 
ing to buy a thing. We do the 
shopping for you—at a saving. 
For ONLY $5.00, (10c a guest 


for 50) you will receive: 


Complete instructions for the 
banquet; Plans for the pro- 


gram, entertainment. 


PATTERNS for the 


tions, centerpiece, 


decora- 
invita- 


tion, place card, nut-cup, 
candle holder, program 
cover. 


DECORATIVE MATERIALS 


to make most of these items 
for FIFTY GUESTS. (Order 
one banquet for each FIFTY 





guests). 


JUNIOR SENIOR BANQUETS 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


Junior Senior Star Dust Banquet $5.00 


Junior Senior Hawaiian Banquet 5.00 
Junior Senior Dutch Banquet 5.00 
Junior Senior Wishing Well Ban- 
CORPO rer erry Corre 5.00 
Junior Senior Flower Garden 
BONNE cc civeccrccnscecdas, Gae 
Junior Senior Night Club Ban- 
MRP ein ce ra vchlc ara redaice 5.00 
Junior Senior Gay Nineties Ban- 
ERENCE CROCE L SECRET T 5.00 
Junior Senior Mexican Fiesta 
Banquet ....... rere 
Junior Senior Gypsy Banquet .. 5.00 
Junior Senior Moonlight Banquet 5.00 


ORDER DIRECT 


or 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


LISTING THESE BANQUETS 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 














battle of ballyhoo and recrimina- 

tion” between cotton and wool in- 
terests and the producers of new 
chemical fibers, Carl A. Setterstrom 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration (makers of Dynel) called 
on participants in the textile con- 
troversy to stop claiming “miracles” 
and to concentrate on sound product 
development and promotion. He pro- 
posed seven truce suggestions, ad- 
dressed impartially to producers of 
both natural and chemical fibers. 


l: an appeal for a truce in “the 


1. Ban the phrase “miracle fiber.” 
The new fibers are no more miracu- 
lous than a new alloy or gasoline— 
they are products of painstaking 
chemical research. 

2. Stop extravagant claims. 

3. Keep the cost of advertising, 
publicity, and promotion in reason- 
able proportion to the value of the 
articles they are expected to sell. 

4. Pledge allegiance to the maxim, 
“There is no substitute for good 
quality at reasonable cost.” If the 
wool and cotton interests are wise, 
they will put most of their 1953 
“warchests” into research on prod- 
uct improvement. They should in- 
vest their money with technologists, 
not spend it with hucksters. 

5. The influx of new fibers places 
heavier responsibility and greater 
importance on the converter than 
ever before. 

6. Admit that the natural fibers 
are better for some uses, the newer 
fibers for others, and that blends 
of old and new are frequently better 
than either alone. 

7. Don’t use any fiber as a “gim- 
mick” or for its name only. 


The true worth of the new man- 
made fibers is still undetermined, 
since a finished fabric’s performance 
does not always mirror the fiber’s 
properties. Such factors as methods 
of fiber processing and varying tech- 
niques of fiber construction, finish- 
ing, and garment manufacture may 
influence the end-product. ‘The ac- 
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tual merit of a new product,” said 
Mr. Setterstrom, “can never be fully 
determined until it has been sold 
and resold on a competitive market 
without excessive promotion. 


Torch Clothing Curb 

Fewer instances of clothing going 
up in flames are expected to result 
with the adoption by industries con- 
cerned of a commercial standard for 
inflammability of clothing textiles. 
Elimination of highly combustible 
or “explosive” fabrics from the re- 
tail world is the aim of the stand- 
ards. In the past few years serious 
accidents have resulted from highly 
inflammable fabrics. 

Still needed is a Federal law un- 
der which anyone violating the law 
against inflammable garments in in- 
terstate commerce could be prose- 
cuted. Such legislation is pending 
before the House Commerce Com- 
mittee. The bill incorporates the 
standards adopted by the industry. 


1953 Maid of Cotton 


This year’s Maid of Cotton, se- 
lected to serve as goodwill and fash- 
ion ambassador for the American 
cotton industry, is pretty, 19-year- 





What’s Going On in TEXTILES 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


old Alice Corr of Selma, Alabama. 
A sophomore at the University of 
Alabama, Miss Corr will tour more 
than 30 U. S. cities, European cap- 
itals, Canada, and South America. 
Her all-cotton wardrobe was created 
by 40 outstanding American design- 
ers. 
Fabrics Used in Industry 
For Filtration 

For the chemical and processing 
industries highly specialized indus- 
trial fabrics perform the important 
service of filtering chemicals, pig- 
ments, dyestuffs, petroleum, paints, 
vegetable and animal oils, sugar and 
foodstuffs, starches, and even the 
solutions used to make synthetic 
textile fibers themselves. Filtration 
is also important to the clay and 
ceramics, mining, metallurgical, and 
electroplating industries. 

As the filtration process is rarely 
performed the same way and under 
the same conditions in any two 
plants, the filter fabric frequently 
must be “tailored” for the individ- 
ual user. Cotton, nylon, Orlon, and 
Dynel are used as filtration fabrics 
depending on the individual proper- 
ties required for different types of 
filtrations. 





Alice Corr, 1953 Maid of Cotton modeling three of her attractive cotton outfits. 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


O you find it difficult to thread elas- 
tic thread into a needle, especially 

into one with a relatively small eye? 
If you untwist the covering threads at 
the cut end and wax them, you will 
find threading much easier. 

e 
Maybe this will help you to learn 
to stitch a pinned line without bast- 
ing and also to stitch a straight 
line. Place pins parallel to the line 
of stitching, but far enough away 
from it to allow for the width of 
one claw of the presser foot. Then 
stitch so that the edge of the presser 
foot glides along close to the pins. 
One student liked to pin even closer 
to the line of stitching and use the 
cording or zipper foot to do the 
stitching. This method works out 
well when you use the automatic 
pinner. 

e 
Whatever you do about stitching after 
pinning, and without basting, we urge 
that you do not stitch over pins. In 
fine work, each pin causes a break in 
the smoothness of the stitching line, 
and some day you will surely blunt a 
needle by striking a pin. 

om 
We found another use for the but- 
tonhole attachment when we were 
making bedroom curtains. After the 
top hem was stitched, we made 
straight-end buttonholes through this 
hem. The buttonholes were spaced 
so that when the curtain rod was 
run through them, the curtains 
hung with an effect of pinch pleats. 
This idea saved us a trip to town to 
buy eyelet backing for the curtain 
hems. It also saved extra expense. 

e 
It is difficult to keep certain types of 
darts from stretching during stitching. 
Once stretched they do. not press 
smoothly, Cutting along the fold line 
allows for smooth pressing, but does 
not solve the original problem of 
stretching. After the dart is pinned 
or basted, check the straightness of 
the warp grain line from the folded 
edge across the stitching line and on 
for a few inches. Check each side of 
the dart. If you are still concerned, 
pin the line of dart to a strip of paper 
so that the grain lines are straight. 
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The Needs Theory 
(Continued from page 9) 


job is in danger of termination, that 
tomorrow is negatively uncertain, 
that she remembers “better times,” 
that she is bitter about rich-poor 
issues, or that she is unsure of fu- 
ture education or employment. The 
inner security of such a student may 
be threatened, and a home economics 
teacher can do much to help. 

‘It is important for the teacher to 
interpret economic security as the 
continuing stability of a student’s en- 
vironment. It is associated with 
pleasant relationships and a confi- 
dence that certain requirements of 
everyday living will be met in the 
future. In a classroom, where stu- 
dents are of widely different family 
incomes, teachers must be cautious 
about financial demands made upon 
students so that individuals are not 
burdened beyond capacity. The in- 
dividual contributions of students in 
a fund-raising campaign should not 
be publicized. 

Teachers may make discreet in- 
quiries about services available for 
students whose needs might other- 
wise be denied. Such services as 
medical, optical, dental, or other pro- 
fessional services; help with lunches 
or clothing; or financial assistance 
might be arranged without embar- 
rassment to students. 

Reassuring students by 
them an opportunity to talk or write 
about their troubles may be bene- 
ficial. Realizing that other persons 
have emerged from similar crises 
may be encouraging. A_ teacher 
should avoid making wild generali- 
zations that things look black, or 
that there is no hope for change. 
The idea should be kept alive that 
through individual and group effort 
things can be remedied. Developing 
an inner security and not a concern 
with material possessions should be 
the goal. These and many other 
points might be emphasized to help 
the economically-insecure child. 

If a home economics teacher is to 
be successful in working with stu- 
dents with unmet needs, she will 
need to keep some kind of simple 
record of the frequency and the in- 
tensity of the behavior manifesta- 
tions associated with the various 
emotional needs. As symptoms of 
frustration come less often and are 
less intense, improvement is assured. 

Editor’s Note: This series started 
in the February issue with a general 
discussion of the needs theory. The 
second article dealt with the ways 
to identify needs. 
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McKnight Publications 


@ “HOW 70 
EVALUATE 
STUDENTS”. . . 


By Dr. Henrietta Fleck. This excellent 
1953 publication presents Evaluation as 
a part of the total teaching program. 
Special interpretation included for the 
field of home economics. Gives helps in 
understanding and appreciating _indi- 
viduals. Suggestions offered for secur- 
ing information about various aspects 
of individual's personality which are so 
vital to his development as a mature 


13 Chapters. 
$1.00 


@ “UNDERSTANDING 
OURSELVES” 


By Helen Shacter. 1952 Edition. This 
new edition gives the fundamental prin- 
ciples of personal and group relations 
and of mental health. It tells about 
basic human needs in simple, under- 
standable language. It discusses per- 
sonality and gives suggestions to help 
individuals strengthen their ability to 


get along with others. 
$0.70 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Dept. 165, Market & Center Sts. 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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An attractive, illustrated booklet that will 
give your students many delightful ideas 


“24 WAYS 


A PARTY 






for parties of all types—teas, buffets, 
birthdays. Linens, decorative accessories, 


glassware, flatware and dinnerware are 


discussed and hints given on their selec- 


tion and use. 


Compiled by Vernon Kilns, manufacturers 
of famous Vernon Dinnerware, this color- 
ful booklet is available at cost, 10¢ a 
copy, to teachers, students and school 


libraries. 


Mail Coupon in Coupon Section 


For Your Copies Today! 
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Announcements of Summer Sessions 


e This summer many colleges and 
universities will offer courses and 
workshops of interest to home econ- 
omists. Here is a listing of an- 
nouncements sent to us thus far. 


Colorado A & M College—Work- 
shops in Management in Family Liv- 
ing, Curriculum and Methods, House 
Planning, Community Leadership, 
and Integrating Home Making Pro- 
gram. See advertisement this page. 


University of Connecticut—Work- 
shop in Home Economics Food Dem- 
onstration, June 29-July 13. The 
course will include study of prin- 
ciples and techniques, with emphasis 
on the utilization of food demonstra- 
tion in radio and television. Write 
to S. H. Manning, Acting Co-Direc- 
tor, Summer Session, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


Lowell Textile Institute—One-week 
course in Fabric Identification, June 
15-19, with laboratory demonstra- 








SUMMER 
SESSION 
IS 
VACATION 
f IN 
i Free 


OREGON 


Oregon State College 
School of Home Economics 


1953 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


FIELDS OF STUDY 


Course Offerings: 8 WEEKS, June 22-Aug. 14. 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts. Foods and 
Nutrition. Family Life and Home Administra- 
tion. Home Economics Education. 


Workshops: 3 Term Credits Each. FIRST 2 
WEEKS, June 22-July 3. Nursery School. 
Family Relationships. 


Workshop: 6 Term Credits) THIRD WEEK 
THROUGH SIXTH, July 6-31. Creative 
Teaching in Homemaking Education. (Open to 
those who enroll in one of the 2-week work- 
shops listed above.) 










June 22 
through 
August 14 







Those interested in workshops only may reg- 
ister for the first two weeks or six weeks and 
enroll tor 3 or 9 credits. Those registering for 
eight weeks may enroll for 12 credits. 

For further information write to: 

Director of Summer Sessions 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Oregon 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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tions of manufacture of yarns, fabric 
dyeing, finishing, and testing. Ad- 
dress correspondence to Professor 
Earnest P. James, Director of Sum- 
mer School, Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Oregon State College—Workshops 
in Family Relationships, and Cre- 
ative Teaching in Homemaking Edu- 
cation. For further information, see 
advertisement on this page. 


United States Testing Company— 
Refresher course in Textiles and 
Testing Techniques to be conducted 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, July 27-August 14. Special 
emphasis will be given to various 
processing and finishing techniques. 
Write to Consumer Service Division, 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 
1414 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 


State College of Washington — 
Workshops in Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Food Preservation, Canning, 
and a two-day workshop for school 
lunch cooks. Address correspondence 
to State College of Washington, Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Pullman. 


The Committee on Family Finan- 
cial Security Education is sponsor- 
ing a long-range educational pro- 
gram of family financial’ security 
education supported by grants from 
the Institute of Life Insurance. As 
part of this program, the universi- 
ties listed below will offer special 
courses and workshops. Candidates 
will be selected for interest, scholas- 
tic and professional record, and geo- 
graphic location. Selected students 
will receive scholarships. 

University of Wisconsin — Eight- 
week preseminar, June 26-August 21. 
Write to Russell J. Hosler, Chair- 
man, Proseminar Committee, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc. 

University of Pennsylvania, School 
of Education, and Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce — Six-week 
workshop, June 29-August 8. Write 
to E. Duncan Grizzell, Chairman, 
Workshop Committee, School of Edu- 


(Continued from page 5) 

als. The group examined fabrics 
which had been loomed from vege- 
table-dyed yarns, watched carvers 
whittle figures from blocks of wood, 
observed the skillful Cherokee In- 
dians making baskets, saw the jew- 
elry makers, the textile decorators, 
and potters at their wheels. From 
these, the group gained some realiza- 
tion of the joy which the craftsman 
feels in his work. 

Since a true picture of this part 
of the country cannot be formed 
without some knowledge of the early 
history of its people, the group vis- 
ited a mountainside theater to view 
a pageant, “Unto These Hills.” Here 
a drama of the Cherokee Indians told 
in an evening’s entertainment some- 
thing of the colorful, forgotten pages 
of this nation’s history. 

At the close of the trip, all agreed 
that if only memories were to serve 
as reminders of the busy days spent 
together, the time would have been 
well spent, but each traveler seemed 
to have collected cherished articles 
to use or to show to others. Such 
a journey marks the beginning of 
new fields of interest. 


Miss Wasmuth is extension specialist in home man- 
agement-housing at West Virginia University. Miss 
Palmer is assistant professor of home economics at 
the same school, 
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cation, University of Pennsylvania, | 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio— | 


Six-week workshop, June 15-July 24. 


Write Florence E. Wagner, School | 


of Education, Miami University. 





Editor’s Note: For a complete list- | 


ing of summer sessions and work- 
shops and articles on various aspects 
of summer study, see the March 4 
issue of Scholastic Teacher. 


WORKSHOPS AVAILABLE IN 
@ Management in Family Living 
@ Curriculum and Methods 
@ House Planning 
®@ Community Leadership 
@ Integrating Home Making Program 


VISIT CENTRAL CITY, RED ROCKS 
AND MANY OTHER SCENIC WONDERS 





TWO AND 4 WEEK TERMS 
JUNE 8-JUNE 19 
JUNE 22—JULY 17, JULY 20—AUG. 14 











For additional information 
Address Registrar 


COLORADO 
A & M COLLEGE 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. 
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